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For the Commonwealth. 
THE DOOM. 


:. 
With subtilty doth Evil e’er 

Insinuate itself with Good. 

Disguised as Truth with visage fair, 

Sly Falsehood rears her slimy brood, 
Striving with utmost might and main 
Her own infernal ends to gain. 

But soon or late the time must come 
For Sin to meet its rightful doom 
And its own executioner become. 
i. 
With noiseless glide the Tempter came, 
Inaugurating in our land, 
Ere as a nation we had name, 

The demon of the shackled hand, 
Whence we through right of might began 
To hold in bonds our brother-man. 

By slow degrees the evil grew, 

Subjecting mind and conscience too, 

Till it the nation’s faith and worship drew. 
il. 

Behold the blind, misguided band 

Against the power of Truth arrayed, 
Submissive to the stern command 

Of the false fiend their wills have made. 
The Church, espousing Falsehood’s side, 
Supports the damning homicide, 

She moulds her consecrated Word 

The blackest villainy to applaud, 

And lends her aid to scatter sin abroad. 
Iv. 

The State perverts her vaunted code, 

With lying tongue and look awry, 
Disgraces her judicial sword, 

To shield and foster tyranuy ; 
Proclaiming man by birth-right free, 

Yet holding him in slavery ; 
4 Condemning him to vassalage, 
Because of hue and lineage ; 
Alike disgraceful to herself and age. 
v. 
See Wealth and Learning hand in hand 
Enticing the unlearned and poor,— 
In favor of oppression stand,— 
A mocking crowd at Freedom's door ; 
And mark their sophistry and lies, 
Their ribald jests and menaces, 
While Superstition, Cant and Pride, 
With Prejudice and Gain allied, 
The noisy phaggnx swell on Slavery’s side. 
VI. 
Yet here and there, in Church and State, 
Throughout the dense, promiscuous throng, | 
Hear earnest voices in debate 
Agaiust the foul, usurping wrong. 
Brave martyrs they in Freedom's cause, 
: Who plead and bear for righteous laws, 
The sturdy advocates of right, 
Who, led by Truth’s unerring light, 
March on defiant of the oppressor’s might. 
vu 
Aesailed with Truth’s potential spear 
The hydra-headed monster bleeds, 
But rears, convulsed with pain and fear 
Defiantly its hissing heads. 
What scoffings and anathemas 
Come from its startled worshippers ; 
In vain its kneeling votaries, 
In vain their fulsome eulogies, 
The stricken idol of their passion dies. 
vul 
In vain the moneter's show of power, 
Its many heads will weakness prove, 
) Its hellish reign is nearly o'er . 
* While Truth unharmed still soars above. 
Rage-blinded, in the impious strife, 
Each head will take the other's life, 
The parent trunk sustaining all 
By eelf-inflicted wounds must fall, 
And in its fate its votaries enthral. 


1x 
Distraction rules the struggling State, 

Encompassed ty Rebellion’s toils, 
And Party strife and Party hate 

Assist to twine the spoiler’s coils ; 
While War and Pestilence unbound, 
Show death and misery around, 

And Treason stalks on either hand, 

With gold and sophistry and brand, 

To bribe. deceive, and desolate the land. 
x. 

With eager hand Fate struck the hour, 

A chime for Freedom, Siavery’s knell, 
And Tyranny was shorn of power, 

The shackles from his victims fell 
Though dark the ways of Justice seem, 
Impartially she holds the beam, 
Though oft her sword be wielded slow, 
Unfailing falls the dooming blow, 


Right to exalt and Wrong to overthrow. 


w.a.¥. 
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‘translated for the Commonwealth. 


NAIVE AND SENTIMENTAL POETRY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 





There are moments in our lives when we | 
consecrate a sort of love and emotional rever- | 


ing else than voluntary being, the consistence 
of things through themselves, existence in ac- 
cordance with peculiar and unchangeable 
laws. 


This representation is absolutely needful if 
we would be interested in such phenomena. If 
one could, with the most perfect illusion, give 
to an artificial flower the appearance of Nature, 
if one could carry the imitation of naiveté in 
manners to the farthest point of deception, the 


| discovery that it is deception, would absolutely 


annihilate the feeling of which we speak.! 
Hence it is clear that this sort of pleasure in 
Nature is not esthetic but moral; for it is cre- 
ated mediately through an idea, not immediate- 
ly through observation; besides, it is by no 
means governed by beauty of form. What 
have an unsightly flower, a spring, a mossy 
stone, the twitter of birds, the hum of bees, etc., 
so pleasant in themselves for us? What could 
give them aclaim upon our love ? It is not these 
objects, it is an idea represented by them, 
which we love in them. We love in them gen- 
tle, creative life, quiet, self-evolved effect, exist- 
ence in accordance with peculiar laws, inner 
necessity, eternal, self-accordant unity. 

They are what we were; they are what we 

would again become. We were Nature, like 
them, and our culture shall lead us back again 
to Nature, by the path of Reason and Freedom. 
They are, too, an image of our lost childhood, 
which always remains most precious to us; 
hence they fill us with a certain longing. At 
the same time they are images of our highest 
perfection in the Ideal; hence they lift us into a 
lofty emotion. 

But their perfection is no merit of theirs, be- 
cause it is not the work of their own choice. 
They preserve for us, then, the very peculiar 
pleasure of being our examples without putting 
us to shame. A continual revelation of God, 
they surround us, more quickening than daz- 
zling. What constitutes their character is just 
what ours lacks for its perfecting; what divides 
us from them is just what they lack of divinity. 


We are free, they are bound by necessity ; we | 


change, they remain the same. But only when 
both are united—when the Will freely follows 
the law of Necessity, and in every change of 
phantasy Reason maintains her sway, comes 
forth the Divine or the Ideal. Also, we always 
behold in them that which we have lost, but 
toward which we are required to struggle, and 
to which, if we can never attain, we may hope 
to approach in a perpetual advance. We be- 
hold in ourselves an excellence which they lack, 
but which they can never become sharers in, 
hke the idiot, or only as they go upon our way, 
like the child. They create for us then the 


sweetest enjoyment of our Humanity as an 


Idea, if at the same time they must humble us 
in view of this limited condition of our Human- 
ity. 

Since this interest in Nature is founded upon 
an idea, it can manifest itself only in minds that 
are susceptible of ideas, that is in moral minds. 
By far the most of men simply affect it, and the 
universality of this sentimental taste in our 
times, which, since the appearance of certain 
writings especially, shows itself in sentimental 
journeys, gardens of the same sort, walks, and 
other such like fancies, is yet absolutely no 
proof of the universality of this kind of sensibili- 
ty. Yet Nature must always produce some- 
thing of this effect, even upon the most insensi- 
ble, because the general disposition of all men 
toward morality is sufficient for this, and we 
all, without distinction, in spite of the immense 
distance between our deeds and the simplicity 
and truth of Nature, are urged thither in the 
idea. This sensibility is manifested most pow- 
erfully and universally for Nature and the ori- 
gin of those objects which stand in intimate re- 
lations to us, and bring nearer to us the review 
of ourselves and the hot nature in us, as for exam- 
ple, in children and childlike people. We err 
in believing that it is really the appearance of 
helplessness that makes us, in certain moments, 

arry with so much emotion among children. 


ae may perhaps be the case with those who, 


in the presence of weakness, are wont to be cqn- 
scious only of their own superiority. But the 
feeling of which I speak, (it occurs only in very 
peculiar moral conditions, and is not to be con- 


founded with that which the frolic activity of 


childhood excites in us) is more humiliating than 
flattering to self-love; and if any superior ex- 
cellence comes under consideration, it is not 
upon our side. Not because from thé height of 
our strength and superiority we look down upon 
the child, but because from that limitation of 
our condition which is inseparable from the des- 
tiny to which we have attained, we look up to 
the limitless definability (Bestimmbarkeit) in 
the child and its pure innocence, do we fall into 
emotion, and our feeling at such a moment is 
too visibly mingled with a certain longing for 
us to mistake its source. In the child is repre- 
sented disposition and destiny, in us fulfilment, 
which always lags infinitely far behind. Hence 
the child is to us the representation of the Ideal, 
not of the fulfilled, but the relinquished, and it 
is not the evidence of his poverty and limitation, 


not like them. So arises the very peculiar phe- ‘into the holy chair of Peter, would have done in the common worldly life, and this object can- 
nomenon of a feeling in which are united spor- in such a case is not the question; but rather, 
tive jests, reverence and longing.2 Naivété how far such a naivété of mind could be con- simplicity in Humanity. 


requires that Nature be victorious over Art,3 
whether it happen without the knowledge and 
will of the person, or with his full conscious- 
ness. In the first place it is Naivété of sur- 


prise and pleases ; in the second it is Naivété of 


Mind and moves. 

In Naivété of surprise the person must be 
morally capable of denying Nature ; in Naivété 
of mind (Gesinnung) it cannot be so; yet we 


cannot imagine it as physically incapable of it, if 


it is to effect us as naive. Hence, the actions 
and sayings of children give us the pure im- 
pression of Naivété only so long as we forget 
their incapacity for Art, and especially, only 
as we reflect upon the contrast between their 
‘naturalness, and our artificiality. Naivété is 
| childlikeness, where it is unexpected, and, there- 
fore, cannot its strongest sense be ascribed to 
actual childhood. 

But in both cases, in Naivété of surprise as 
jin that of mind, Nature must be right, Art 
wrong. 

Through this last definition the idea of 
| Naivété is primarily fulfilled. Passion also is 
Nature, and the principle of propriety some- 
thing artificial; yet the victory of passion over 
propriety is anything but naive. On the con- 
| trary, it’ the same passion overcomes artificial- 
\ity, false modesty, dissimulation, we do not hesi- 
tate call it naive. It is also requisite that Na- 
ture should triumph over Art, not through her 
blind strength as dynamic, but through her form 
as moral greatness; in short, not as exigency, 
but as inner necessity. Not the inadequacy, but 
the insufficiency of the latter must give the vic- 
tory to the former; for that is scarcity, and 
nothing that springs from scarcity can beget 
reverence. It certainly is always in Naivété 
| of surprise, the superiority of passion, and a 
ilack of thought that makes Nature manifest; 
but this lack and this superiority by no means 
constitute Naivété, but merely gives Nature an 
opportunity to follow unhindered her moral con- 
stitution, that is the law of Harmony. 

Naivété of surprise can occur only to man, 
and even to man only, in so far as at that mo- 
ment he is no longer pure and guiltless Nature. 
It sipposes a will which does not accord with 
what Nature does of her own hand. Sucha 
person, when brought to reflection, will be 
shocked at himself; the naively-minded on the 
contrary, will wonder at men and their sur- 
prise. Moreover, since here not the personal 
and moral character, but simply the natural 
character set free by passion, confesses the truth, 
we give the man no credit for this sincerity, 
and our laughter is deserved mockery which is 
restrained by no personal esteem. But because 
even here it is the sincerity of nature that 
breaks through the veil of Falsehood, there is 
a pleasure of a higher kind joined with our 
mischievous joy at having surprised a man; 
for Nature in opposition to Art, and Truth in 
opposition to Falsehood must always excite re- 
spect. 
experience an actual moral pleasure, although 
not at a moral character.5 


| 


In Naivété of surprise, even we, also, 


In Naivété of surprise, indeed, we always 
reverence Nature, because we must reverence 
Truth; in Naivété of Mind, on the other hand, 
we reverence the Person, and not only enjoy a 
moral pleasure, but pleasure froma moral object. 
In one as in the other case Nature has right, in 
that she tells the truth; but in the latter case, 
not only does Nature have right, the Person 
also has honor. Ip the first case, the sin- 
cerity of nature always brings the person to 
shame, because it is involuntary ; in the second 
place, it does him credit, provided that what it 
confesses shames him. 

We ascribe a naive mind to a man, when in 
his judgments of things he overlooks all artifi- 
cial and far-fetched relations and holds merely 
to simple nature. Everything that can be 
judged of them within the bounds of healthy 
Nature we expect from him, and absolutely 
only exempt him from that, the slightest knowl- 
edge of which supposes a departure from Na- 
ture, either in thought or in feeling. 


Ifa father tells his child that this or that 
man is suffering from poverty, and the child 
goes and carries his father’s purse to the poor 
man, that is a naive action; for healthy na- 
ture works out of the child, and in a world 
where healthy nature rules, it would have been 
perfectly proper to have done so. It sees merely 
want and the readiest means to relieve it; such 
an extension of the right of property, whereby 
a portion of mankind may go to the ground is not 
grounded in plain nature. The action of the 
child also is a putting to shame of the actual 
world, and our heart confesses this, too, by the 
pleasure it receives from the action. 

If aman without knowledge of the world, 
but otherwis2 of good understanding, reveals 
his secrets to another who betrays him, but who 
knows how to dissimulate skilfully, and thereby 
‘through his very integrity lends the means for 
‘his own mockery, we think it naivété. We 
‘laugh at him, but yet we cannot help esteem- 





; s A | a : PPE ie : i : a ‘ 
ence to Nature in plants, minerals, beasts, land- but, quite on the other hand, the evidence of | ing him for it. For his trust in the other arises 


scapes, as well as to Human Nature in chil-; 
dren, in the customs of rural people and of the 
ancient world; not because they benefit our | 
minds, or even satisty our understanding or | 
taste ; (the contrary is often the case) but sim- 
ply because they are Nature. Every refined 
man, if he is not utterly destitute of sensibility, 
experiences this, when he wanders in the open 
air, when he lives in the country or tarries 
among the monuments of the olden time; in 
short, whenever, amid artificial relations and 
situations, he is surprised by a glimpse of sim- 
ple Nature. It is this interest, often height- 
ened by necessity, which lies at the bottom of 
our fancies for flowers and animals, for simple 
gardens, for walks, for the country and its in- 
habitants, for many products of far-off antiqui- 
ty, and the like; provided that neither affecta- 
tion nor an accidental interest comes into play. 
But this sort of interest in Nature occurs only 
in two conditions. For it, it is absolutely nec- 
essary in the first place, that the object which 
influences us thus,should be Nature, or believed 
by us to be so; secondly, that, in the broadest 
meaning of the word, it should be naive; that 
is, that Nature stands contrasted with Art and 
puts it to shame. So soon as the latter ap- 
proaches the former, and not sooner, Nature 
becomes Naivété. 


his pure and free strength, his integrity, his in- 
finity, which moves us. 


will be, therefore, a sacred object, an object 
that is, which through the greatness of an idea 
brings to naught all the greatness of experi- 
ence, and which wins again in rich measure in 
the judgment of Reason whatever it may lose 
in the judgment of the Understanding. 

From this very contradiction between the de- 
crees of the Reason and of the Understanding 
arises the very peculiar phenomenon of mingled 
feeling which Naivété of mind excites in us. It 
unites childlike with childish simplicity ; through 
the last it lays itself open to the criticism of the 
Understanding and gives occasion to the mirth 
whereby we display our (theoretic) superiority. 
But so soon as we have reason to believe that 
the childish is at the same time childlike sim- 
plicity, that consequently, not lack of under- 
standing, not incapability, but a loftier (prac- 
tical) strength, a heart full of innocence and 
truth, is the source thereof, which from inner 
grandeur despises the aid of art, then is the 
triumph of the Understanding over, and our 
mockery of silliness is transformed into admira- 
tion of simplicity. We feel ourselves com- 
pelled to reverence the object at which we have 
laughed before, and casting. a glance in upon 





From this point of view Nature is to us noth- 


ourselves, we are forced to lament that we are 


To the man of morality and sensibility achild | 


| from the honesty of his own thoughts; at least, 
‘he is only naive in so far as that is the case. 
Hence, Naivété of disposition can never be 
_a property of corrupt men, but can come only 
‘to children and childlike-minded men. These 
‘ast often work and think naively in the midst 
of the artificial relationships of the great world ; 
they forget from a peculiarly beautiful manli- 
“mess, that they have to do with a corrupted 
‘world, and bear themselves at the courts of 
_kings with an ingeniousness and innocence that 
| we find only in an Arcadia. 

Besides, it is not so easy to always justly dis- 
'criminate between childish and childlike inno- 
‘cence, since there are actions which hover upon 
‘the extremest limits between the two, and 
wherein we are absolutely left ip doubt, whether 
we shall laugh at silliness, or reverence a noble 
simplicity. A very remarkable example of this 
sort occurs in the History of the Reign of Pope 
Adrian VI., which Herr Schrockh has written 
for us with his usual profundity and pragmatic 
truth. This Pope, a Netherlander by birth, 
managed the affairs of the Pontificate at an 
evil moment for the Hierachy, when an imbit- 
tered party was busy in laying open all the 
weaknesses cf the Romish church, and the op- 
posite party was in the highest degree inter- 
ested in concealing them. What a truly naive 
character, if such aone could ever have strayed 





sistent with the role of a pope. This, moreover, 
| was what gave the predecessor and successor 
of Adrian the least perplexity. They uniformly 
followed the once received Romish system, above 
all things to concede nothing. 

But Adrian really had the just character of 
his nation and the innocence of his former con- 





| from the narrow sphere of the scholar, and even 

in the height of his new dignity he was not un- 
| true to that simple character. The abuses in 
ithe church moved him, and he was much too 
honest to dissimulate in public what he con- 
fessed in private. Jn this frame of mind then, 
he allowed himself to be beguiled in the instruc- 
tion, which he sent to his Legate in Germany, 
into confessioms which were heard from no 
other pope, and which were diametrically op- 
posed to the principles of that court: “We well 
know,” he says among other things, “that for a 
number of years many horrible things have 
been done in this holy chair; no wonder if the 
sickness has been entailed by the head upon 
the limbs, by the Pope upon the Prelates.. We 
have all turned aside, and for a long time there 
has been none of us who has done any good 
thing, no, not one.” Elsewhere again, he bids 
the Legate declare, in his name, “that he, Ad- 
rian, ought not to be blamed because of those 
things which had been done by the popes be- 
fore him, and that such excesses had always 
been displeasing to him, even when he was in an 
humble station, etc.” One can easily fancy how 
such naivété on the part of the Pope would be 
received by the Romish clergy; the least that 
they accused him of was betraying the church 
to the heretics. However, this highly unwise 
step of the Pope would be worthy of our whole 
admiration and esteem if we could convince 
ourselves that it was actually naive; that is, 
that he was compelled to it merely through the 
natural truth of his character without any ref- 
erence to possible consequences, and that he 
would have done it none the less if he had seen 
in its whole bearing the mistake he had com- 
mitted. But we have some reasons for believ- 
ing that he held this step as by no means im- 
politic, and that in his innocence he went so 
far as to hope to have won something very im- 
portant for the advantage of his church by his 
complaisince to his opponents. He not only 
thought himself compelled to this step as an 
honest man, but that he could vindicate it as 
Pope, and while he forgot that the most artifi- 
cial of all structures could be maintained only 
by a persistent denial of the truth, he committed 
the unpardonable error of pursuing rules: of 
conduct which could only be observed in nat- 
ural relations in quite an opposite situation. Of 
course, this greatly changes our opinion; and 
if we cannot wholly deny our respect to the 
honesty of heart from which this action pro- 
ceeds, it is none the less diminished by the 
thought that Nature had a weak opponent in 
Art, and the Heart in the Head. 


1. Kant, to the first of my knowledge, who 
began to reflect, especially upon this phenome- 
non, says that if we heard the song of the night- 
ingale most perfectly imitated by,a man, and 
gave ourselves up to its impression with the 
deepest emotion, all our delight would vanish 
with the destruction of the illusion. See the 
chapter on the intellectual interest in the beauti- 
ful in the critique on the Esthetic Faculty of 
Judgment. He who has learned to admire the 
author only asa great thinker will rejoice at 
striking here up a trace of his heart, and at 
being convinced by this discovery of the man’s 
high philosophical calling (which absolutely re- 
quires both peculiarities united.) 


2. Kant in a note to the Analysis of the sub- 
lime (Critique on the Esthetic Faculty of 
Judgment, page 225 of the first edition) also 
distinguishes this threefold ingredient in the 
feeling of Naivété, but gives another explana- 
tion. Something of both (the animal feeling 
of pleasure and the spiritual feeling of venera- 
tion) occurs united in Naivété, which is the 
protest of the original, natural disposition of 
mankind against the dissimulation which has be- 
come a second nature. We laugh at simplicity, 
which does not yet know how to dissimulate and 
still rejoices in the oneness of Nature that here 
is in opposition to all art. We expect daily 
custom of artificial utterance carefully pre- 
pared for a fine appearance, and lo! it is un- 
corrupted, innocent nature, which we were not 
expecting to meet, and which it appears was 
not meant to be laid bare. That the lovely 
but false appearance that commonly means so 
much in our opinions, is here suddenly brought 
to naught, that at the same time the knave with- 
in ourselves becomes evident, these things cause 
a vibration of the mind toward two opposite 
points, that affords a healthy agitation to the 
body. But that there is something which in- 
finitely better than all received customs, purity 
of imagination (or at least a disposition there- 
to,) is not entirely extinct in Human Nature, 
mingles earnestness and reverence in this play 
of the Faculty of Judgment. But because it 
is only a short-lived revelation, and the veil of 
deception is soon drawn over it again, there 
mingles with it a regret which is an emotion of 
tenderness, which may well be joined as play 
with such a kind-hearted laughter, and really 
is often joined with it, at the same time also 
the perplexity of him who gives occasion for it, 
is wont to compensate for his not being wise 
after the manner of men.” I confess that this 
kind of explanation does not quite satisfy me, 
and especially for this reason, that it asserts 
something of naivété in general which is true 
in the highest sense of only one species, naivété 
of surprise. It certainly excites laughter when 
any one exposes himself through Naivété, and 
this laughter in many cases results from a pre- 
vious expectation which is reduced to nothing. 
But Naivété of the noblest kind, Naivété of idea, 
also excites asmile, which scarcely has for its cause 
an expectation brought to naught, but is only 
to be explained by the contrast of a certain be- 
havior with received and customary forms. I 
doubt also, whether the compassion which in 
naivété of the latter species is mingled in our 
minds is due to the naive person and not rather 
far more to ourselves, or yet rather to mankind 
in general, of us degradation we are reminded 
by such an occasion. It is plainly a moral sad- 
ness which must have a nobler object than 


physical evils by which integrity is oppressed 





dition. He had mounted to his lofty position , 


not well be any other than the loss of truth and 


8. I should perhaps briefly say; Truth over 
Falsehood. But the Idea of Naivété seems to 
me to include something more yet, since sim- 
plicity in general which is conqueror over Art, 
and Natural Freedom which gets the better of 
rigidity and constraint, excite in us a similar 
feeling. 

4. A child is ill-bred when from greediness, 
levity or violence, it violates the precepts of a 
good education, but it is naive when from a 
free and healthy nature it dispenses with the 
mannerisms of an unreasonable education, 
with the stiff postures of the dancing-master 
and the like. The same thing also in a very 
figurative senses ccurs in Naivété which arises 
‘from a transference from man to the brute 
| world. No one thinks the sight a naive one, 
'when in a badly-tended garden weeds get the 
‘upper hand, but there is something especially 
so when the free growth of the spreading 
branches brings to naught the toilsome labors 
of the shears in a French Garden. So it is not 
by any means naive when a trained horse 
from natural awkwardness performs his task 
badly, but there is something of naivété in it” 
when he forgets it from natural freedom. | 


5. Sine: naivété rests merely upon form as 
something said or done, this peculiarity vanish- 
es from our sight so soon as the thing itself 
either through its causes or its results makes a_ 
more weighty or a contradictory impression. | 


be revealed, but then we have neither leisure 
nor quiet to fix our attention upon the form of 
the discovery, and our horror of the personal 
character destroys our pleasure in the natural. 
Just as revolted feeling robs us of moral pleasure 
in the candor of nature as soon as we learn a 
crime through naivété, so our excited pity ex- 
tinguishes our mischievous joy so soon as we 
see any one placed in danger through naivéte. | 








Viterarn Lebvieto. 





Barnes’ PoEMs In THE Dorset DIALECT 
owe their fame less to the quaint style in which 
they are written, than to the genuine vein of 
poetry which appears in them. Nature has 
inspired them, and it is because the poet has 
walked hand in hand with her that they are 
so fresh and vigorous. 

No imitator of the style or thought of others, 
he sings to give expression to the joy that fills 
his own heart in the beauty that lies close around 
him. He does not go to distant lands, nor does he 
seek high-born beauties to adorn his poems, but 
the most homely scenes, “The Bean-field,” 
“Milken Time,” “The Vier-Zide,” and the pret- 
ty maidens of Dorsetshire are set before you in 
such bright pictures, that with him you see the 
sun shining, hear the humming of the bees, | 
drink after “‘Wayfearen” from the river bed, 
‘Where water flows so blue’s the sky,” and rest 
with him in “day’s work a-done,” while “the 
children runnen wide, do play their games along 
the grove.” 

Perceptive rather than reflective, with eyes 
wonderfully quick in seeing, his charm lies in 
description, rather than in sentiment, but in 
days of morbid fancies and strainings after ef- 
fect, how refreshing to be taken toa scene like 
this. It is just at “Milken Time,” and the rug- 
ged Dorset dialect seems well suited to the pas- 
toral simplicity of the poem. 

*Twer when the busy birds did vlee 

Wi’ sheenen wings, from tree to tree, 

To build upon the mossy lim’ 

Their holior nestes’ rounded rim ; 

The while the zun, a-zinken low, 

Did roll along his evenen bow, 

I come along where wide-horn’d cows 

*Ithin a nook, a-screened by boughs, 

Did stan’ an’ flip the white-hoop'd pails 

Wi heairy tufts o° swingen tails ; 

An’ there wer Jenny Coom a-gone 

Along the path a vew steps on, 

A-bearen on her head, upstraight, 

Her pail, wi’ slowly riden waight 

An’ hoops a-sheenen, lily-white, 

Agean the evenen’s slanten light ; 

An’ zo I took her pail an’ left 

Her neck a-freed vrom all its heft ; 

An’ she a-looken up an’ down 

Wi’ sheaply head an’ glossy crown, 

Then took my zide, an’ kept my peace 

A-talken on wi’ smilen feace, 

An’ zetten things in sivh a light, 

I'd fain ha’ hear’d her talk all night ; 

An’ when I brought her milk avore 

The geate, she took it in to door, 

An’ if her pail had but allow’d 

Her head to vall, she would ha’ bow’d 

An’ still, as ‘twer, I had the zight | 

Ov’ her sweet smile, droughout the night. | 
And what “lovely maid” would not feel a, 


fresher glow of pride to have her charms thus 
sung with those of her native “Elwell Mead:” | 





A maid wi’ many gifts 0’ greace, 
A maid wi’ ever smilen feace, i 
A child 0’ yours, my childhood’s pleace, 

O leanen lawns ov Allen ; } 
°S a-walken where your streams do flow, | 
A-blushen where your flowers do blow, 

A-smilen where your zun do glow, 

O leanen lawns ov Allen, 
An’ good, however good ‘s a-waigh’d, 
°S the lovely maid ov Elwell Mead. { 


An’ when your hedges sloos be blue, 
Wi’ blackberries o’ dark’nen bue, 
An’ spiders’ web be hung wi’ dew, 
O leanen lawns ov Allen, } 
Avore the winter air’s a-chill'd 
Avore your winter brook’s a-villed 
Avore your summer flow’rs be kill’d 
O leanen lawns ov Allen ; 
I there would meet in white array'd 
The lovely maid of Elwell Mead. 


For when the sun as birds do rise, 
Do cast their sheades vrom autum skies, 
A-sparklen in her dewy eyes, , 
O leanen lawns ov Allen ; 
Then all your mossy paths below 
The trees, wi’ leaves a-vallen slow, 
Like zinken flakes o' yolier snow, 
O leanen lawns ov Allen, 
Would be anwore teaken where there stray'd 
The lovely maid of Elwell Mead. 


It has been suggested that it would be well 
for some artist to paint these scenes; but are 
they not pictures themselves ? 

We must close our already long extracts by 
one which shows another side. We trust 
every one will read the book for himself. 


ANGELS BY THE DOOR. 
Oh! there be angels evermore, 
A-passen onward by the door. 
A-tent to teake our joys, or come 
To bring us zome—O Mearianne. 
Though doors be shut, an’ bars be stout, 
Noo bolted door can keep em out ; 
But they wull leave us ev'ry thing 








They heave to bring—my Meerlanne 


Through Naivété of this sort also a crime might | 


An’ 200 the daes a-steaien Dy, 
Wi? suns a riden droo the sky, 
Do bring us things to leave us sad, 
Or meake us glad—O Mearianne, 
The dae that’s mild, the dae that’s stern, 
Do teake, in stillness, each his turn ; 
An’ evils at their wo ’st mid mend, 
" Or even end—my Mearianne. 


But still, if we can only bear 

Wi? faith an’ love, our pain an’ ceare, 
We shan’t find missen jay a-lost, 
Though we be crost—O Mearianne. 
But all a’ car’d to heaven, an’ stow'd 
Where we can’t weaste em on the road, 
As we do wander to an’ fro 

Down here below—my Mearianne. 





Dr. BEECHER’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, edited 
by his son, Charles Beecher, is a singular con- 
trast to the Life of Theodore Parker, recently 
reviewed in these columns. Born a whole gen- 
eration before Parker, Lyman Beecher was the 
representative of that parallelogram of forces, 
that with the old theology for one side, and the 
new ideas of the century for the other, has re- 
sulted in the extraordinary diagonals in which 
his children have been moving for the last 
twenty years. This first volume of the old 
Doctor’s life gives us a view of the Beecher 
nursery, from which such strong opinions and 
such a vigorous literature has since been plant- 
ed out. Here we get the pedigree of the fam- 
ily, the sturdy blacksmith with his five wives 
looming up in the Revolutionary distance, like 
a true patriarch; here we read the story of the 
primitive New England life and manners such 
as our grandfathers knew, and such as Mrs. 
Stowe has elsewhere described. It is a racy 
book, told, asso much of the story is in the rich 
colloquical style of Dr. Beecher, interspersed 
with family letters and the reminiscences of the 
gifted men and women who grew up under the 
Litchfield roof tree, or at least, had their first 
training there. A little less theology would 
have pleased us better.—yet to a correct esti- 
mate of Dr. Beecher there is need of some fa- 
miliarity with the polemical theology on which 


so much of his life was expended. It is a phase 


|of the New England history which we shall 


never see repeafed,—it has lost much of the in- 
terest which once attached to it, vet, dull as it 
is, it must be set down and studied as a phase 
of history, and here it is variegated with so 
much that is queer and droll as to take away a 
portion of its heaviness. 

Lyman Beecher, so named in memory of his 
mother, Esther Lyman, who died two days after 
the birth of her illustrious child, was one of the 
twelve children of David Beecher, a blacksmith 
of Nay Haven, Conn. His first ancestor in 
this country was Hannah Beecher, widow and 
midwife, who came over with Davenport in 
1638. Her great-grandson, Nathaniei Beecher, 
was a stalwart blacksmith, who “could lift a 
barrel of cider into a cart,” and who set up his 
anvil on the stump of the oak tree under which 
Davenport preached his first sermon in Ameri- 
ca. Ilis son it was who was the father of Ly- 
man, who was therefore fifth in descent from 
the first settler. All these ancestors seem to 


|have been God-fearing men and women, of 


stout frames and warm hearts, but with no 
special gift of expression. That was reserved 
for the last two generations of the family. 

Lyman was a puny, seven months’ child, 
“brought up by hand,” and all through his 
childhood in the family of his uncle, Lot Ben- 
ton, of North Guilford, a substantial farmer, 
without children, who taught the boy farming, 
helped him through Yale College, and finally 
bequeathed him his house and $2000 worth of 
property besides. Here he learned to beat 
flax, shear sheep, play checkers, catch fish, hunt 
partridges and sing psalms. 

At eighteen he entered college, where, in his 
Freshman year, he broke the Sophomores’ win- 
dows ; in his Sophomore year came under the 
stimulating influence of Dr. Dwight; in his 
Junior year experienced religion,” and finally, 
in his Senior year, “kept the buttery” for six 
weeks, and sold the students, among them 
Moses Stuart, “cider, (vinum pomaceum) me- 
thegline, strong beer, loaf sugar, (saccharum rigi- 
dum) pipes, tobacco, and other necessaries of 
students,” as the old college laws phrase it. In 
this same senior year also he seems to have en- 
gaged himself in marriage to Roxana Foote, of 
Guilford, the mother of his elder children, and 
herself a woman of great sweetness and depth 
of character. 

In 1798 he began to preach at East Hamp- 
ton on Long Island, where the minister was 
“paid in whales ;” he was ordained there Sep- 
tember 5th, 1799, was married to Roxana Foote, 
on the 19th of September, and continued to 
preach in his small parish until 1810, when he 
removed to Litchfield. Thence he came to 
Boston, and from Boston he and his fame have 
gone over the whole country. 

The first volume leaves him fighting the Uni- 


tarians at Boston; his after life we will discuss | 


when the book is completed. But from the first 
fifty years of his life we may estimate the man 
he was. 

, Devout, affectionate, sensible, with a shrewd- 
ness bordering oftentimes on craft, eloquent, 
wilful, humorous, illogical, yet hard to defeat in 
argument, Dr. Beecher was one of the most re- 
markable men of his time and class. He had 
the virtues and vices of the clergy of his day ; 


' he was fond of power, which he often abused, 


he was narrow in his views, partial in his learn- 
ing, intense in all his opinions, yet strong, bu- 
mane and magnanimous. He was not vain, yet 
he had no small igfusion of egotism in his com- 
position, which appears comically when hesays, 
“If Byron could have talked with Taylor and me 
it might have got him out of his troubles.” In- 
capable of control, yet unwilling to be unpopu- 
lar, he was by turns the terror and the bulwark 
of what he calls the “standing-order” in New 
England. 

He has founded no sect, given currency to no 
idea or school of ideas, but he did much to 
quicken the whole current of religious thought 
and feeling throughout the country. His chil- 
dren resemble him in some of his traits,—Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher most of all, perhaps—yet 
while they all show more culture, none of them 
quite “rejoices in the strength” of the old doc- 
tor. For like the warhorse of Job, it might have 
been said of him, in the prime of his powers 


He lived to see the doctrines which he fought 
for gradually melting away under the influences 
of the age, which nothing can resist; to see 
his own children attacking the ramparts he 
had defended; but he accommodated himself 
to the change of times, and gave no part of his 
lusty old age to complaint or controversy. His 
name will long continue in the land, and his 
faults be forgotten long before his renown shall 
cease. 


Butwer’s CAxTONIANA, reprinted by Harp- 
er from the pages of Blackwood, is a collection 
of Essays on many topics, of which none are 
dull, and most are entertaining and even full of 
information. Take for example, the ninth, “On 
Style and Diction.” Professedly a discussion 
of the style of several English writers, it is in 
the main an Essay on Bolingbroke, and how 
much it adds to the general knowledge of that 
fascinating writer, the friend of Pope and 
Swift! To be sure Bulwer does not go very 
deep,—the standard Life of Bolingbroke fur- 
nishes hin nearly all his facts and many of his 
inferences, but how many there are who will 
learn from this lively paper all they know of 
the rival of Harley and Walpole, the teacher of 
Adams and Jefferson in political and moral phi- 
losophy. It is worth while, indeed to recall to 
English and American readers the genius and 

career of Henry St. John, for while Addison 
‘js still reprinted, and Defoe and Swift are read 
| in part at least, their more famous contempora- 
ry must be content with the five solid and 
dusty volumes to which slippery Mallet con- 
signed him a hundred years ago. 

The essay of which we speak, is perhaps the 
best in the book,—more free than the rest from 
the defects of Bulwer’s mind. He began life 
as a dandy, and some of the airs of the fop 
still linger about his later writings. He can- 
not forget Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer Lytton, 
nor Sir Edward's “learned” and “distinguished” 
and “noble” friends. ‘Snob” is a coarse word 
to apply to so fine a gentleman, and we are told 
that Thackeray repented having affixed the title 
to Bulwer,—yet like most coarse words it is de- 
scriptive. Tennyson, too, has apologized in 
verse not too good, for the sarcasm he once 
hurled, in verse but little better, 

‘The padded man, that wears the stays,”’— 


yet there was much truth in Tennyson’s angry 
lines on the author of the New Timon. 

After reading these Essays we wonder where 
the “Country Parson” can find his audience. 
If readers want first rate Essays, they have 
Montaigne and Bacon and Emerson; if they 
want second rate, they have Bulwer and many 
more,—why then descend to the platitude and 
niaiseries of A. H. K. B? But there is no ac 
counting for tastes, and so, no doubt, while the 
unquestioned talents and learning and culture 
of Bulwer win him one reader, the harmless 
twaddle of the “Country Parson” will be pe- 
rused by ten. 

The profound absurdity of what is said in 
this volume of America and our politics is wor- 
thy of an English baronet, and that is saying a 
great deal. We hope the author may live long 
enough to forget he ever wrote it, if he has not 
forgotten already. 


Tur ArLantic Montuty for March has 
two or three prose articles of sterling value 
and a fine poem by Whittier. “The Queen of 
California” is curious, as showing that the name 
of our Pacific state came out of the old romance 
of Amadis de Gaul. Mitchell's “Wet-weather 
Work,” like all his papers on the literature of 
farming, is full of rare bits of literary history 
and criticism, showing how well he has read 
the books of which he treats. Mr. Wasson 
contributes a critique on Whittier which would 
be better—good as it is—if it were a little con- 
densed. But through all that Wasson writes, 
arich vein of original thought may be traced ; 
and to have lived for some years in the neigh- 
borhood of the Amesbury poet is a good thing 
for his critic. Mr. Owen continues his aston- 
ishing paper on the French Convulsionists, and 
Mr. Cabot his Art criticisms, and Mrs. Stowe 
her serial articles. Bayard Taylor's reminis- 
cences of Thackeray have an interest from the 
facts narrated, to which the style of the writer 
adds little or nothing. Mr. Taylor is thought 
to have made a good novel, but he isa dull 
magazine writer,—and the taste of some of his 
anecdotes is questionable. A safe and cautious 
review of the Peninsula Campaign, adds little 
to our knowledge of that great blunder. Dr. 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene is fairly and fully criti- 
cised in the Literary Review. A clever poem 
by Dr. Holmes, and a pathetic article on “Our 
Soldiers,” are the only other contributions that 
require notice. The number has no marked 
brilliancy, but is generally good. 





Mr. McWuorter’s Hand-book of the New 
Testament will aid many to aclearer knowl- 
edge of the component parts of the Christian 
Scriptures, but will perhaps confirm as many 
| errors as it removes. That the author is a bold 
|man, is evident from his statement, seriously 
‘made, that the passage in Job, 38: 14—“It is 
| turned as clay to the seal,” is a declaration of 
ithe revolution of the earth. He must be a 
learned man, or he would not say with so much 
| confidence, “Except the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
‘the authorship of every book in the New Tes 
‘tament has been fully established.” But we 
| suspect, if Richard Porson were living,and should 
light upon this book, he would show it no more 
|mercy than he did to poor Travis’s defence of 
| the “Three Witnesses,” whose genuineness, by 
|the way, the omniscient McWhorter gives up. 

We would recommend this author to study 
the meaning of the saying, “Doubtful things are 
very uncertain,” if he would not be likened to 
those precise and positive writers of whom 
Lord Bolingbroke said, “they wrote about the 
creation as if they had assisted in it.” 

< mies 

LreuteNant Stone has made a contribu- 
tion to history of some value, by his book on 
Rhode Island in the Rebellion, though its facts 
are not all important, nor his comments always 

i As a soldier's views of the opera- 
tions in which he took part, it has claims on the 
attention of the public. 











when controversy was his element, “He paweth | 
in the valley, he rejoiceth in his strength; he | 
goeth on to meet the armed men. He saith | 
among the trumpets, ha, ha! and he smelleth 
the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains 
and the shouting.” 


Of a different temper, yet the same general 
character, is the little volume in which the 
father of Quartermaster Brigham, of Col. Hig- 
ginson’s regiment has told the story of his son’s 
life and death. The facts narrated are note- 
worthy, because they relate to the earlywarecr 
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of one of the first negro regiments, and the per- 
sonal character of a patriotic youth who like so 
many others has given himself to his country. 


CLorTExxz is a novelette of Slavery, written 


by. former slave. It makes Number II of 


Redpath’s Books for The Camp Fires, and has 
certain merita of probability, though not very 
skilfully worked up. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF LOUISIANA. 
The first trial of the President’s plan for the 


reorganization or restoration or reconstruction 
of a state is being made in Louisiana. The 
election ordered by Gen. Banks, was held, we 
suppose, on Monday last, and Michael Hahn will 
undoubtedly be declared elected governor. It is 
of itself a grave act, and as a precedent of still 
graver character. Revolutions never leave the 
institutions of a people unchanged. Whether 
this revolution through which we are passing, 
shall prove an exception to the facts of history, 
whether the changes resulting shall be in the 
direction of democratic ideas, or of aristocratic, 
or autocratic tendencies, will depend very much 
upon the results of this movement in Louisiana. 
The gravity of the problem will be understood 
when it is remembered that not only the time 
when and the conditions upon which TEN 
STATES shall be represented in the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States 
are involved, but also the still more important 
questions of the industrial and political rela- 
tions of millions of freedmen to the community 
and the nation. 

It should be premised, that at the capture of 
New Orleans by Gen. Butler, that community 
was universally secesh. 

As a correspondent of ours in New Orleans 
said a few weeks ago, the unconditional Union 
men of that city could be put in acab. As soon 
as Gen. Butler’s strong hand compelled this 
sentiment to submission or silence, the small 
leaven of true loyalty began to work, and the 
mercenary loyalty began to crystalize around 
the genuine nucleus. With Butler at the head 
of affairs, the unconditional loyal men were re- 
cognized as the leaders and took the lead as 
the organizers of the state. They felt, with 
the instinct common to all truly loyal subjects, 
that slavery was and is the only enemy the 
Union had or has in Louisiana, and that the 
only way to restore the state permanently to 
the Union was to restore her with institutions 
homogeneous with those of the free North, and 
thus prepared to act harmoniously with the cen- 
tral government, controlled by the men and in- 
spired with the ideas of the North. Acting 
upon this belief, these earnest, unselfish men 
were more anxious to lay the foundations of 
free institutions in Louisiana than to 
cipitate her organization as a state under 
circumstances which must almost inevitably 
put her under the lead of the men of the old 
truditions. This policy was adhered to and 
would have made Louisiana a free state in fact 
as well as in name, but for the interference of 
Gen. Banks. 

In order to understand whether Gen. Banks 


pre- 


is justified in his measures by the President's 
proclamation, we copy so much of the procla- 
mation as refers te this point : 


And I do further proclaim, declare and make | 


known, that whenever, in any of the states of 
Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Caro- 
lina and North Carolina, a number of persons 
not less than one-tenth in number of the votes 
cast in such states at the Presidential election 
of the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty, having taken the oath afore- 
said, and not having since violated it, and be- 
ing qualified voters under the election law of 
the state, existing immediately before the so- 
called act of secession, and excluding all others, 
shall re-establish a state government, which shall 
be republican, and in no wise contravening said 
oath, shall be recognized as the true govern- 
ment of the state. Here is 


The Oath of Allegiance. 

I—do solemnly swear, in the presence of 
Almighty God, that [ will henceforth faithfully 
support, protect, and defend the Constitution 
of the United States and the Union of the 


states thereunder, and that [I willin like man- 


ner abide by and faithfidly support all acts of 
Congress, passed during the existing rebellion with 
reference to slaves, so long and so far as not re- 
age or modified, or held void by Congress or 
ry decision of the Supreme Court; and that I 
will in like manner abide by and faithfully sup- 
port all proclamations of the President made dur- 
ing the existing rebellion havin reference to slaves, 
so long and so far as not modified or declared 
void by the Supreme Court. So help me God. 

Now, it is first to be noticed that the pro- 
clamation provides that one-tenth of the voters 
may “re-establish a stale government,” &. This 
is a very different thing trom holding an elee- 
This is a_ political tru- 
ism, that the organization of a state govern- 


tion for state oflicers. 


ment, that is, the adoption of a state constitu- 
tion must precede the holding of an election. 
This is most clearly, the only interpretation of 
the President’s proclamation. Not thus does 
Gen. Banks construe it. 

Stepping in between the only loyal men of 
Louisiana and their patriotic purpose, he usurps 
a power never before exercised, nullifies the 
requirements of the proclamation, and by his 
proclamation of January 11th, orders an elee- 
tion of state officers to be held on the 22d of 
February. 

This he pretends to do “in pursuance of au- 
thority vested in him (me) by the President of 
the United States.” 
vested in him does not appear—certainly in no 
public declaration of the President. He says: 


How this authority was 


“Being fully assured that more than a tenth of 


the population desire the earliest possible re- 
storation of Louisiana to the Union &c.” How 
does he know it? There has been no census ; 
the only election held for two years was the 
late bogus election when “Governor Riddell” 
received less than six hundred votes, all told! 
But whether he knew it or not, is not mate- 
rial; the President's Proclamation required that 
“one tenth of the votes” shall have “re-estab- 
lished a state government ?” did Gen. Bank's 
know that ? 

Again, he says: 

Il. The oath of allegiance prescribed by the 
President’s Proclamation, with the condition 
affixed to the elective franchise by the Consti- 
tution of Louisiania will constitute the qualifi- 
cation of yoters in this election. 

He was not yet prepared, as we shall see he 
soon was, to nullify that safeguard. He says 
further : 

Officers elected by them will be duly install- 
ed in their offices on the fourth day of March, 
1864. 

.And then, by what we should, regard. as .a 


blunder, did we not have reason to fear it was 
a crime, he puts the horse behind the cart, 
thus: 

IV. In order that the organic law of the 
state may be made to conform to the will of 
the people, and harmonize with the spirit of the 
age, as well as to maintain and preserve the 
ancient landmarks of civil and religious liberty 
an election of delegates to a convention for the 
revision of the Constitution will be held on the 
first Monday of April; 1864. ' ' 

The purpose of this inversion of the natural 
order of political organization is found in a 


subsequent passage : 
The methods herein proposed submit the 


whole question of government directly to the 
people—first, by the election of executive offi- 
cers, faithful to the Union, to be followed by a 
loyal representation in both Houses of Con- 
gress, and then by a Convention which will 
confirm the action of the people, and recognize 
the principles of freedom in the organic law. 
This is the wish of the President. 

That is the cat under the meal—the elec- 
tion of members of Congress, under a conserva- 
tive state government and under a pro-slavery 
Constitution. The delegates elected in April 
could not possibly meet and adopt a state Con- 
stitution in less than three or four months. The 
state legislature meets in March 4th. Who can 
tell what mischief may be done in this inter- 
val? Before this Convention can act, the Ie- 
publican Convention for nominating a candidate 
for the presidency will have been held. 

By the way, as acommentary upon Gen. 
Banks’s political logic, note ; he speaks of making 
“the organic law to conform to the will of the 
people” and in the same breath he says: “The 
fundamental law of the state a martial law!” 

The earnest free state men were alarmed by 
Gen. Banks's action. They saw that the holding 
of a state election under the old pro-slavery 
Constitution was full of danger, and they ap- | 
plied to him through the Free State Central | 
Committee, very urgently praying him to post- 
pone the state election until after the Consti- 
tutional Convention had been held, or at least 
that both elections might be held on the same 
day. Gen. Banks declined to comply with 
their wishes and adhered to the original pro- 
The Free State Committee ac- 
quiesced under protest, as appears by the fol- 





gramme, 


| 
| 
| 


lowing resolutions : | 

Resolved, That this Free State General Com- | 
mittee, not relinquishing its judgment that the | 
only true path to reconstruction is a cunvention | 
to form a new constitution before any election 
for state officers ; and not renouncing its law- 
ful claim to have slavery abolished immediate- | 
ly, without the dangers of any-futile scheme of 
gradual emancipation; and not yielding its as- | 
sent to the idea that the election of seven ex- | 
ecutive officers can, by proper use of terms, be | 
styled the civil government of Louisiana ; but, | 
neyertheless, recognizing the patriotic duty of 
endeavoring to place in office men whose opin- | 
ions are in harmony with the wants of Louis- | 
iana and the spirit of the age, wil} take part in 
the elections. 


Resolved, That the free state (Union men of | 
Louisiana are hereby respectfuily recommended | 
to appoint delegates to a nomjnating conven: | 
tion, to propose candidates for stid seven Mecu- 
tive oflicers, to be held in New Orleans on 
Monday, the Ist day of February, 1864, at six 
and a half o’clock P. M., in the committee room, | 
corner of Camp and Common streets, in this | 
city. | 


They accordingly attended the nominating 





Convention, and, as the papers have published 
were overborne by the conservatives, were out- 
voted; Michael Hahn was nominated, the mili- 
| tary Banks candidate, a conservative, candi | 
date for Congress under the late bogus election | 
and a blatant secessionist until secession was | 
crushed by Butler's iron hand. 

The Free State men left the Convention and 
‘nominated Mr. Flanders as their candidate for 
| Governor. We can but regard this asa mis-, 
itake. It seems to us, that the moment it be- 
j came apparent that the election was to be con- , 
ducted in disregard of all precedents and pro- | 
_priety and to be controlled by an irresistible 
| military power, the Free State men should 
jhave withdrawn from the canvas, and left the 
iresult to Gen. Banks and general contempt. 
Had they done this, probably hardly one-twen- 
tieth of the voters of the State would have joined 
‘in the election and the new State would have | 
| fallen still-born. 
| We omitted to say, in its proper place, that , 
one of the worst features of the case is the ex- | 
-emption decreed by Gen. Banks, from the ne- | 
‘cessity of voters taking the oath required by 
the President’s Proclamation, to support the 
‘laws of Congress and the President's Proclama- 
In his letter to the 
Free State Committee, he says: 


I tions 1 lating to slavery. 


| This proclamation, taken by itself, does not 
justify any other interpretation than that the 
persons voting in the election to which it reters, 
must quality by taking the oath prescribed 
therein. But it is well known to you that a 
very large number of citizens had renewed their 
allegiance, and been restored to their rights as 
citizens,j so far as the elective franchise 13 con- 
cerned, under the proclamation of—commonly 
called—the sixty-day proclamation, and other 
orders of the President affecting the rights of 
voters in this State. The general rule of con- 
struction would require that such interpreta- 
tions should be given to the ditferent papers as | 
would render them consistent with each other, 
so that persons who have been restored to their 
rights under one should not be deprived of the 
exercise of these rights in consequence of the 
technical provisions or expressions of another. 
Considering all these papers, I believe it not 
io have been the intention of the President to 
deprive those citizens qualitied under his pre- 
vious proclamations and orders, of the rights 
guaranteed to them upon their compliance with 
the conditions contained therein ; and if it shall! 
meet the general approval of the friends of the 
government in this State, T shall be willing to 
zive it this interpretation, and to allow all per- 
suns to vote in the election of the 22d of Febru- 
ary, or in subsequent elections necessary to the 
complete organization of a State government, 
who have registered as voters under the Presi- 
lent’s proclamation of 25th July, 1862, and his 
subsequent orders on this subject. If that inter- 
pretation should prove to be unsatisfaetory to 
the friends of the government, I prefer to wait 
the decision of the President himself, as to the 
proper interpretation to be given to these sev- 
oa acts. If in your opinion, those who are 
now registered voters should be allowed to vote, 
_an order will be issued removing all apparent 
contlict between the proclamation of the 8th of 
December and the 3d article of my proclama- 
_tion, which approves and confirms the registra- 
jtion effected under the orders of the Military | 
Gevernor of this State. It is of the highest! 
public importance that such interpretation 
‘should be given to these several acts as will en- ; 
able the largest number of loyal citizens to par- | 
ticipate in this election. 
} Adding. as he does, that “the oath of allegi- 
‘auce will be of itself a sutlicient register of the » 
ivotes cast in the election,” and the gates are 
iwide open; everything necessary to the abso- 
lute control of the result follows. 
| We haveoceupied so much space in the mere 
‘narration, that we must forbear comments. We. 
;sincerely trust that Congress will, before it is 
i too late, resume its funetions and obey the man- 
| date of the Constitution—“New States may be 
jadmitted BY THE CONGRESS INTO THIS 


_ 


MORE OFFICIAL BLATHERSKITE. 

Gen. Banks is unquestionably the most per- 
fect master of the art of bombast in this country, 
—and we say this without caring whether the 
states in rebellion are included in the country 
or not. South Carolina itself never gave birth 
toa more perfect master of the art of saying 
nothing with a tremendous voice and an im- 
mense quantity of worthless words; and even 
Wigfall-and Roger Pryor must shrink abashed 
before the endless and indescribably murky 
rhetoric of the Waltham General. 

A new series of regulations has just issued 
by Banks for the management of the planta- 
tions. The Advertiser says “they have occa- 
sioned some excitement.” We think it quite 
likely. Most people are frightened by a clatter 
of which they know neither the occasion nor 
the meaning, and we do not wonder that the 
opening of the windy cavern at New Orleans 
and the outrushing of such an incoherent blast 
of noise should disturb the nerves of weak peo- 
ple. We give some specimens of these “regu 
lations,” though what they regulate, or what 
tendency they have to regulate anything, it is 
impossible to see. 

XXIII. A more majestic and wise clemency 
human history does not exhibit. The liberal 
and just conditions that attend it cannot be dis- 
regarded. It protects labor by enforcing the 
performance of its duty, and it will assist capi- 
tal by compelling just contributions to the de- 
mands of the Government. Those who profess 
allegiance to other governments will be required 
as the condition of residence in this State, to ac- 
quiesce, without reservation, in the demands 
presented by Government as a basis of perma- 
nent peace. The non-cultivation of the soil, 
without just reason, will be followed by tempo- 
rary forfeiture to those who will secure its im- 
provement. Those who have exercised, or are 
entitled to the rights of citizens of the United 
States, will be required to participate in the 
measures necessary for the re-establishment of 
civil government. War can never cease except 
as civil governments crush out contest, and se- 


cure the supremacy of moral over physical pow- 


er. The yellow harvest must wave over the 


crimson field of blood, and the representatives of | 
the people displace the agents of purely milita- | 


ry power. 
We defy any man to find an idea from the 
beginning to the end of this paragraph. There 


is nothing in it but sound; and sound without | 


rythm or method or meaning. It would read 


just as well if the first sentence was placed last | 


and the last first, and there is no single propo- 
sition in it which bears any necessary relation 
to any other. 

sciousness of the fact that this is mere jargon 
and cross-reading, or with the most sublime ef- 
frontery, the writer begins his next “regula- 


Yet. with a complete uncon- 


tion,” numbered 24, with an appearance of | 


Therefore ? 
There is no 


logic. “It is therefore,” he says. 
What does he mean by that ? 


more seyuence between Regulation 23 and | 


Regulation 24 than between the two parts of a 
Callithumpian concert, one being a loud blast 
on an onion stalk and the other a clatter of a 
club upon a big base drum. Here is number 
24: 

XXIV. It is therefore a solemn duty resting 
upon all persons to assist in- the earliest possible 
restoration of civil government. Let them par- 
ticipate in the measures suggested for this pur- 
pose. Opinion is free and candidates are nu- 
merous. Open hostility cannot be permitted. 


| Indifference will be treated as crime, and fae- 


tion as treason. Men who refuse to defend their 
country with the ballot-box or cartridge-box 


have no just claim to the benefits of liberty reg- | 
‘ulated by law. 


All people not exempt by the 
law of nations, who seek the protection of the 


government, are called upon to take the oath of | 


allegiance in such form as may be prescribed, 


sacrificing to the public good, and the restora- | 


tion of public peace, whatever scruples may be 
suggested by incidental considerations. The 
oath of allegiance, administered and received in 
good faith, is the test of unconditional fealty to 
the government and all its measures, and cannot 
be materially strengthened or impaired by the 
language in which it is clothed. 

There’s logic for you. 
“Indifference will be treated as a crime!” 
What if a man’s honest “opinion” is that, when 
Hahn, backed by a military despotism, is sure to 


“Opinion is free ;” 


be declared elected whether he himself votes or 
“indifferent” and de- 
He is to be treated as a crimi- 


not, therefore he is 
clines voting ? 
nal! “Liberty regulated by law!” Pray what 
kind of law and what kind of liberty, Gen. 
3anks ? 


voting under duress or banishment. 


Number 25 answers. 
Read it: 


XXAV. The amnesty offered for the past is 


conditioned upon an unreserved loyalty for the 
future, and this condition will be enforced with 
an iron hand. 
must choose between tlre liberty which forcign 
lands afford, the poverty of the rebel States, 
and the innumerable and inappreciable blessings 
which our government confers upon its people. 


All this bombast has a purpose, of course. 
Gen. Banks can write intelligibly, we presume 


—(though we confess we have never known him 


todo so.) When he has an honest purpose to 


fulfil, (if he ever has one) he can probably ex- ' 


press himself in plain language. But he is just 


now engaged in trying to help his pat on, Wim. | 


Hf. Seward, save what little of slavery there is 
left in Louisiana, and in trying to carry an elec- 
tion against the free state party. 
poses can best be kept from the gaze of the peo- 
ple by an attempt to attract the attention with 
pyrotechnic displays. The General's irresisti- 
ble tendency to mouth and rant. comes there- 
fore in play here, and there is really some meth- 


od in his loose and erazy and crack-brained 


style. This is the best apology we can make 
for him. 

Gen. Banks’ policy of organizing the state of 
Louisiana under martial law and in the inter- 
ests of the slaveholders is fully developed in the 
order from which we have copied. The desira- 
bleness of this policy opens the gravest ques- 
We shall embrace the 
earliest Opportunity toreview the whole maiter. 


tions of the exigency. 


THE ARKANSAS REPRESENTATIVE. 


In the House on the 16th, Mr. Dawes asked 
that the credentials ot James M. Johnson, 
claiming to have been elected representative 
trom Arkansas, be referred to the committee on 
elections. Mr. Davis, of Maryland, objected, ar- 
guing that there was no state government of 
Arkansas, and that these credentials ‘are not 
signed by any otticer of any state government 


known tothe United States,” nor to be issued | 
‘under any law of any state in the United | 


States.” Mr. Davis insisted, unanswerably, 
that the first question to be settled is, “Is there 
a state government in Arkansas 7” Until that 
is settled the House has no more right to seem 
to admit the existence of such a state govern- 
ment by considering these credentials than they 
have to consider a similar application from the 
Feejee Isands. He says, well : 

It will bring us, if we venture on this collat- 
eral and incidental mode of determining this 
grave question, very probably within the range 
of a civil war for the presidency, superadded to 
the pending civil war for the integrity of the Re- 
public. It was because I saw these consequen- 
ces involved that I moved to lay these papers 
on the table. It was because the President has 
called on General Banks to organize another 


The liberty of | 


Whoever is indifferent or hostile | 


These pur- | 


{ republican, representing the alligators and the 
| frogs of Louisiana, and to place that upon the 
footing of a government of a state of the United 
| States. 
| Mr. Dawes fought for his motion with his 
; usual pertinacity, with about equal proportions 
| of spread eagle and special pleading. Unfor- 
tunately for the opponents of Mr. Dawes, there 
are too many precedents for irregularities fn 
the action of the House on similar cases during 
‘the last two years. An amendment that the 
Committee inquire whether such a state as Ar- 








approval or disapproval in part, if anybody dis- | for them to succeed, then the hour of tempta-| 

approved, of every member of the Cabinet. | tion forthis government will have arrived, for 
Now the Secretary of the Treasury, who | then, these rebel chiefs will propose to abandon | 

ought, to be advised of what are to be the de- }the rebellion and the right of secession if this 


mands on his Department, cannot, in the na- government wiil give them slavery as an insti- | 


| ture of things, know what they are to be un- tution of the South. What would Mr. Lincoln | 


less the Secretary of War tells him, or the 
President tells him, “It is probable we shall ' coln? AVON. 
call for some two or three hundred thousand | 
men.” But as I understand it, according to —A Texas correspondent of the Tribune thus | 
their practice it must be so, the President de- disposes of one of Gen. Banks’ great achieve- 
termines to make a call for some two hundred | aka: = 

thousand men without consulting the Secreta- | 5s 

ry of the Treasury, or without consulting any- | While the loyal element here is mortified at | 


say to such a proposition ? What, Mr. Lin- 








kansas exists, was lost, yeas 53, nays 104, every 
copperhead in the negative. Of the Massachu- 
setts delegation, Messrs. Alley, Baldwin, Bout- 
well and Eliot voted in the affirmative ; Messrs. 


tive with the copperheads—Ames and Hooper 
not voting. 


THE WHISKY TAX. 

Our readers are aware that the House orig- 
inally passed a provision that liquors on hand 
should be subject to the same tax as those sub- 
sequently made. The Senate struck this out, 
our Senators, we regret to say, voting to strike 
it out. When the bill came back to the House, 


amendment which was to strike out the fol- 
lowing: 


Provided further, That all spirits on hand for 
sale, whether distilled prior to the date of this 
act or not, shall be subject to the rates of duty 
provided by this act from and after the 12th 
day of January, 1864; except that spirits which 
have been already taxed under the law ap- 
proved July 1, 1862, shall not bear more than 
the additional or increased tax provided for by 
this act. 


The vote stood, yeas 77, nays 73. 


This was the preposition—to lay the same 





tax on liquors on hand as on those afterwards 


/made. Of course, the laying of the tax upon all 


subsequently made, would raise the price of | 


those on hand to the same amount as if the tax 
The 


only questions were—shall the stock on hand 


had also been laid on the stock on hand. 


| be taxed and thus put five millionsin the treas- 


ury ? or shall it be omitted, and thus put five | 


_ millions in the pockets of the distillers and spec- 
ulators ? The lobby carried the day; and well 
Thurlow Weed held two hundred 
Fifty thou- 
sand dollars at one grab is unusual luck even 


_ they might. 
thousand dollars worth of whisky ! 


for the prince of jockeys. 
Of the Massachusetts delegation in the House, 
| Messrs. Hooper and Rice alone voted to strike 
out the tax. Boston went with the distillers 
_and speculators ; the country went for the treas- 
ury. Those two, voting with their colleagues, 
_would have tied the vote and defeated the 
"amendment. 





PAY OF COLORED TROOPS. 
We intended to have copied largely from the de- 
_ bate in the Senate on the pay of colored troops ; 
but there is so much of it, of really earnest ad- 
vocacy of justice on the one side, and of Jesuit- 
ical shuffling and narrow prejudice and base 
| hatred on the other, that we cannot enter upon 
| it without far exceeding our limits. There was 
never a fairer proposition made to a legislative 
body than that of Senator Sumner, that the See- 
retary of War be authorized to pay thirteen dol- 
‘lars per month to all colored troops who “had 
| been led to suppose” that they would receive 
that pay, and yet this was defeated. The op- 
| position, with shame be it said, was led by Mr. 
Fessenden, of Maine. 
Last week we expressed surprise at Gen. Wil- 
son’s course. Since then we have read a_pre- 
vious debate which had then escaped our no- 


tive; aud we take great pleasure in saying that 


Gen. Wilson very earnestly and ably advocated | 
the elaims of the colored soldiers to full pay 
from the beginning, and when it became evi- | 


dent that that would fail he voted for Mr. Sum- 
ner’s proposition as the next best attainable 
thing; that failing, he introduced his proposi- 
tion to date the full pay from January Ist. Our 
Senators managed the case of the wronged sol- 
' diors with great ability and tact ; but were over- 
‘borne by bigotry, jealousy and copperheadism. 
| And so, this simple act of justice is post- 


| poned, 





“THE ONE MAN POWER.” 
The country has had periodical alarms about 
the danger of the veto power of the President. 
We have never shared those alarms; nor, in- 


autocratic tendencies in our government. The 
American people will take care of that danger. 
We are led to refer to this matter now by read- 


ing the following extract from a late speech of 
About halt 


Reverdy Johnson in the Senate. 
the time Mr. Johnson talks very sensibly, and 
this was uttered in a sane interval: 


Now, in relation to the mode in which these 
estimates are sent in, I think the trouble arises 
very much from what I understand is a prac- 
tice, so far as I know, for the first time adopted 
: by the present administration, From what | 
| can learn they have no Cabinet meetings. Ido 
not know what the practice of General Wash- 
‘ington’s Administration was; but in all the an- 
tecedent administrations! except perhaps, his 
and that of Mr. Adams, nothing was done of a 
general nature which affected the country at 
large, more particularly when the country 
should happen to be in a state of war, which 
was not brought home to the knowledge ofevery 
member of the Cabinet, and his opinion taken 
as to the influence of a particular measure pro- 
posed upon his own department, as well as his 
opinion upon the propriety of measures with 
reference to the country at large. IT understand 
that the practice which has been adopted by 


this administration is, when the Secretary of! 


State wants to effect anything in his depart- 
ment he comes and speaks to. the President 
for himself, and the first knowledge any other 
member of the Cabinet gets of what is going 
on is when he sees it in the newspapers; and 
so in relation to the other members of the Cabi- 
nef. o 
IT have no potential voice with the President. 
If I had I would try to keep him ina path much 
 straiter than the one he is pursuing. I believe 
that he and his Cabinet are doing what they 
understand to be for the best. [f I believed 
what Ihave heard coming trom his friends on 
this floor in relation to him and his Cabinet I 
- should think the sooner we got rid of the whole 
‘of them the better for the country. But I sug- 
' west the mistake arises from the very fact of 
their not getting together and deciding for 
themselves in joint council what is the best 
policy to be pursued. The President is enti- 
tled not only to the advice ot each individual 
member of bis Cabinet, but he is entitled to 
the advice ot every member. not civen sepa- 
rately to him, because he does not hear what 
are the opinions of the other members. He 
may not be as well informed as the other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. and the collective wisdom 
may be a great deal better than the wisdom of 
any one member of the Cabinet. We have 
, been going on in this way. I fear, from time to 
' time ever since this Administration came into 
office, not from any practice that they thought 
would lead to any bad result. but from the tact 
‘that the antecedent usage has been departed 
‘trom. I speak from some personal knowled se 
ot what the usage has been, and I will be con- 
firmed in that by my friend. the honcrable mem- 
ber trom Vermont, [Mr. CoLLAMER.] Noth- 
ing was ever done during the administration of 


body but the Secretary of War. The call is | seeing that Gen. Halleck admits in his report a 
|made, and the attention of the Secretary of | want of official information as to matters in re- 
| the Treasury is first called to it by seeing in the | gard to which he ought either to have enforced 


ny under Augustenburg.” If they refuse, there 
will be civil war in Germany. The other hot’ 
fire will be Sweden and England, who will say, 
“We hold a note in which you declare that you 
will respect the London Treaty of 1852. That 
treaty declares that Christian LX. shall be over 
the Duchies. Therefore now having obtained 
your guarantees, restore to that King what you 
have conquered.” If refused, England and 
Sweden will attack the Allies in Schleswig. 
Lord Palmerston’s organ has this morning a 
most important article on the question which 
will be felt on Change Monday. It sees inthe 
proclamation of Augustenburg as Duke at 


Dawes, Gouch, Rice and Washburn in the nega- | 


upon the question of concurring in the Senate | 


deed, are we at all disturbed with any fears of 


|gazettes of the day a proclamation from the 
‘President calling tor five hundred thousand 
imore men. He sees what the trouble is to be 
{in his Department ; he sees, or may fancy that 
|he sees, almost bankruptcy. It is enough to 
run the man mad. 
to those who know him ; but itis enough to run 
the country mad, as I think. 

I hope, therefore, that more potential voices 
than I can claim, for my voice will inculcate 
| upon the President, and upon every mem)er 
of the Cabinet, but especially upon the Presi- 
i dent, that it is important he should on all these 


| occasions take the advice of his Cabinet; and 


lif he cannot get a united Cabinet, if there is | 
| 


}a difference among them which cannot be re- 
conciled, if there are any personal animosities 
/among them, let him get rid of them, and get 
| men who can agree. 

1t is well known at Washington that the 
facts are as Mr. Johnson states. 
has never been held a cabinet-meeting,properly 


tion; that is, there has never been held a meet- 
ing of the cabinet at which any grave question 





of public policy has been laid before the cabi- 
net for discussion and for individual or collee- 


_tive judgment of the heads of the Departments. | 
| Only one result was possible; and that was, | 


‘just what has happened ; viz., that the Admin- 
istration has had no policy. In the history of 
the world, has ever a nation been carried suc- 
| cessfully through a revolution without a policy ? 
IS “HONEST ABE” SNAKY? 

Garrett Davis said in the Senate lately: 

Mr. President, there are some gentlemen in 
| this chamber who were invited with other gen- 
' tlemen, including myself, from the border slave 





, States, to meet the President in consultation | 


|} some two years ago in relation to this subject. 
| On that occasion the President renewed his 
| pledges, in the most explicit and clear language, 
that it was not his purpose to interfere with 
slavery in the States. He then admitted, in 
jthe most plain and distinct terms, that there 
were the same constitutional and legal guaran- 
tees to the owner of that property as to the 
owner of any other class of propegty. As I 
have stated before once or twice on this floor, 
he put this pointed case. “1,” said the Presi- 
dent, “earn $1,000, and Linvest that money in 
land; another individual earns $1,000 and in- 
vests it in a negro slave; he has as indefeasible 
aright to his slave as I have to my land.” 

He added furthermore, “Iam not yet pre- 
pared to break with Greeley andcompany.” A 
gentleman from Maryland suggested to him 
that the rights of the owners of that description 
of property were already being threatened to be 
infringed in that State. He then with emotion 
asseverated, “If I live until the 4th of March, 
1865, I will remain President of the United 
States. and this property shall be protected in 
Maryland.” A gentleman fromthat State then 
suggested to the President that the effect and 
substance of the conference between him and 


the gentlemen present should be reduced to | 


writing. The President warmed up somewhat, 
and with some earnestness directed this question 
to that gentleman: “Do you sce any of the 
snake in me?” [then thought that he had 
none of the snake in him, but how I have 
changed my opinion since ! 
sembling; he has practiced the obliquity and 
crawling, stealthy movement of the 
towards its object upon the whole of the institu- 
tion of slavery, though he then made professions 
so different to the gentlemen who surrounded 
him. 


“THE WRONG PIG BY THE EAR.” 


The Advertiser never omits an opportunity to 





j 


hit Secretary Stanton a dig, right or wrong. 
Here is a specimen: 


By the same fatality which attends so many 
of the acts of the War Department, it happens 
that the country is still debating the meaning 
of the call for troops under which a draft is or- 
dered for the 10th of March. [It would not seem 
to be diflicult to frame an order which should 
state explicitly what is desired from the coun- 
try, but that order is yet to appear; and mean- 


time we are left to gather from other sources | 


the probable extent of the demand. 

If any body else but Mr. Stanton were con- 
cerned, it would be strange that it did not oc- 
cur to the Advertiser that the call referred to is 
that it is dated 
from the “Executive Department,” and that in 


signed “Abraham Lincoln ;” 


all probability Mr. Stanton knew nothing of it 
until he saw it in the newspapers. Mr. Stanton 
always writes so that the public know what he 


means; the President has a style of his own. 


#-3> The telegraph made a great flourish the 
other day over Mr. Boutwell’s defence of Gen. 
Banks’ policy in Louisiana. This is just what 
he did say—*I cannot concur with the gentle- 
man trom Maryland as to the lack of good faith 
on the part of the President or of Gen. Banks, 
both of whom I believe are acting with the most 
Mr. Davis replied that, 
without reflecting upon the faith of the Presi- 


patriotic intentions.” 


dent, he did “impeach very seriously the legal- 
ity of his proclamation.” Mr. Boutwell replied, 


very prudently, “I do not propose to discuss its | 


| legality.” That is certainly damning Gen. 
Banks with very faint praise. 


| but the legality of his proceedings will not bear 


He meant well: 


discussion ! 


| PRESIDENTIAL QueEsTION.—The Washing- 
ton correspondent of the A. S. Standard says : gg 

The friends of Gen. Fremont, Gen. Butler, 

and Secretary Chase, are quite busy in advo- 
‘cating their claims for the Presidency. The 
radical Germans seem to be determined that 
in no contingehcy will they support Mr. Lin- 
coln. and in some of the States the German vote 
will be needed to sustain the Republican or 
Union nominee. This is a very important con- 
sideration, and it may be necessary to take unpa 
man who can get these votes of the Germans. 
It is said that either Fremont. Butler. or Chase, 
will be acceptable to this class of voters. 

One fact should be remembered when the 
' people are looking to see whom they can trust for 
another four vears in the White House. It ia 
a sate method to look back four years, and see 
who has stood firm when there was great temp- 
tation to fall away from the faith. Mr. Chase 
has stood firmly by anti-slavery principles since 
he entered the Cabinet. He has never needed 
persuasion to bring him to acknowledge the jus- 
tice of the claims of the black man. He was in 
favor of militarvtemancipation when Fremont 
set a slave free in Missouri at the beginning of 
the war. For months after that he labored, in 
the Cabinet and out of it, to induce the Admin- 
istration to declare military emancipation. It 
is not just for anti-slavery people to place him 
upon the level of Montgomery Blair, or any 
one else connected with the government who 
was driven by the sentiment of the nation to 
emancipation. Even if the politicians forget 
this great distinction, anti-slavery men should 
not. 

There is another point which should not be 
overlooked. This Administration has not yet 
been tempted by the Slave Power. It has been 
threatened and defied. When the leaders in 


That would be bad in itself | 


In truth, there | 


so called, since President Lincoln’s inaugura- | 


Ile was then dis- | 


snake | 


j Uston.” hermaphrodite. government, halt military, half 


General Taylor without the knowledze and | the rebellion are convinced that it is impossible 


| reports, or to show why he has not done so, they |}. ‘ a 7 TIERS 

| regret that he has been so grossly imposed upon | Ecke nforde in presence of the militgry evidence 

| touching the disaster at Galveston last year as that Austria and Prussia have no idea of pre- 
to give ground for much merriment on the part | serving the treaty. 


of traitors. The “three powerful rams” which he | Edward Dicey, well known by his work on 
was made to believe the rebels had in Galves- | othe He will 


- e mi . } » a = » 'g 
| ton harbor, like the “air drawn dagger” of) aeeree, nas _ - the seat of War. : 
Macbeth, and the “heavy guns” seen by one of correspond for the Telegraph. Dr. Dicey has 
our generals through his spy-glass as he ap-| written a rather pro-German article for the 
proached Brazos Santiago, are the mere crea- | Victoria Magazine of January. 
tures of the imagination. No “rams” have ever | 
been in that harbor, unless they were of that | : SHER <e 
sort that constituted a portion of some flock of | the Poles, is that his Government has prohibited 
sheep in process of transportation from the main | the sale of a novel in their favor entitled Les 
land to the pasturage of Galveston Island. Gen. | Zouaves de la Mort. It has also given notice 
Halleck, on inquiring can learn that he has | Ging: shake: cae be Jectuben: tbe teccecde ial 
been imposed upon—and for what object. At| ~~ >” we Pps I pacts 
all events, the public will find out that our dis- Which may go to the relief of wounded Poles, 
_ grace at Galveston has been purposely covered | provided no lecture shall contain anything con- 
| Up, and that the oflicers—military and naval— cerning Poland. 
, responsible for it, have thus far escaped not only | Mr 
punishment but exposure. 


The upshot of all Napoleon’s sympathy for 


Ruskin has recently given a dolorous 
| lecture at the Workingmen’s College in Lon- 
‘don. He deplored that after all his labors, he 


BB ea 28s 
— Who are the loyal men of the South ? 
| The officers recently escaped from Richmond, | saw so few signs of any fruit. 
say : | yet understood, and his pictures were uncolleet- 
Some of Capt. Phelps’ party and others were ed and unhoused yet. As for architecture, 
pursued and fired upon. All of them oy out} though some good buildings had appeared 
of the sight of whites, but trusted implicitly the | 
blacks, and never had their trust betrayed. Af: 
ter the first officers had discovered themselves 
to the negroes and asked for food, on the Chick- the Gothie style. He had labored to inspire a 
ahominy, the negroes organized into relief reverence for nature; but the two loveliest 
squads and searched the woods for the fugitives, 
| carrying them food trom their scanty rations, 
and helping them in every way. in their 


| power. 


Turner was rot 


in Manchester, the present generation of Eng- 
lishmen would pass away without appreciating 


| Geneva were marred with railway bridges, fac- 
‘tories, hotels, and what not. Preraphaelitism, 
| 


/even, was degenerating, forgetting its main 


=. thts Seibecesgos hameuhi ne a e al principle —that nobility of subject is a chief 
| copy the Indepe ndent’s article on the Presiden- | thing in painting, and forgetting conscientious- 
cy, and to say this—the nearest approach to | 1... of workmanship. 
manliness since the first Bull Run. 
The Independent has this weck a leader on | 
the Presidency in prospect, which strikes us as | 
| so forcible and timely that we reprint it verba- | 
tin. We needhardly ask for it the earnest con- | had got from the bottom of Artesian wells there, 
sideration of thoughtful and patriotic citi- | at the depth of 150 feet. They are fishes of 
zens. the Carp kind—Cyprenodon—healthy, and un- 
like those of the Mammoth Cave, with perfectly 


Drsor has been for a long time pursuing sei- 
entific travels in Algiers. He has lately given 


an interesting account of some fishes which he 


Hunting ix Couries.—We learn that 
Messrs. Edward Hamilton and Stuart Gwynn 
have been patrolling the city lately, with innu- | 


developed eyes; a fact which Desor thinks es- 
tablishes the supposition of a connection be- 
tween the veins reached by the we]ls and the 
lakes. 

Some statistics of the English Book trade just 
published are interesting. 


merable chips on their hats in search of the | 
editor of the Commoniealth. That mythieal | 


“we” presents the compliments of the season | 
The export of En- 


«lish books to the United States fell from $700,- 


000 worth in 1859 to less than half that in 


to these gentlemen and informs them that for 
all present purposes the publisher of the Com- | 


monwealth is authorized to attend to their case. , : 
e ie Sa A | 1861, and the returns show that in 1862 it was 


little over $200,000. The export to Australia 
has also fallen off; in 1859 it exceeded $636,- 
000, in 1861 it was $555,000, in 1862 it was 
$485,000. The export of books to France has 


Tur SEcRET OF FAILURE.—We invite the 
reader’s attention to a remarkable statement | 
on our last page “why Gen. Butler’s attack on 


Richmond failed.” The real answer is—Be- 


increased: in 1859 it amounted to $47,845, in 
To British N. America, 
England sends books to the value of $115,000 


cause no rebel spy has yet been hung, if there | 
: : | 869 % was $81.775 

was time to apply tothe President between the | 1862 it was $81,775. 
trial and the day of execution. . 
| per annum; to the West Indies £85,000, to 





The total value of 
| book exportation was, in 1860, $2,474,225; in 
_| 1861 it fell to $2,226,790; in 1862 it fell to 
$2,076,015; but in the first 11 months of 1863 
| it recovered to $2,044,785—the last month of 
ithe year being always an Mmense month of 


| | India and Egypt $625,000. 


| Correspondence. 





LETTER FROM LONDON. 
Lonpown, Feb. 6. 


exportation must have carried it up far beyond 
The im- 


The opening of Parliament furnished a re- 
markable illustration of the time-honored cus- the average of the preceding year. 
tom and policy of the opposition, which is to portation of books for 1862 amounted to $505,- 
fight the Government at every step, to concede 265. 
nothing, to approve nothing, however casual,| January is one of the months in which there 
which the Government has done or purposes to is the least emigration. Yet the following fig- 
During that 
month (January 1864) the number of emi- 
Of these 
The rest 
went to Australia and the West Indies. 

At the usual meeting of the Cotton Supply 


do. It puts forward in both Houses the most ures show that the tide still rises. 
Earl 


Immediately before 


remorseless and bitter men for leaders, 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli. 
the opening of Parliament, something had oc- 


grants from Liverpool was 4,431. 
3,295 sailed for America in 25 ships. 
curred which those gentlemen were compelled 
to allude to, and to their evident grief unable to 
Association letters were read from St. Croix, 
W. L., Calcutta, Midnapore, Tangier, Malta, 


and Natal, giving the most cheering accounts 


condemn—namely, the birth of a royal infant. 
To this they gave a hurried report with some 
grimace, and then made up for it by a throw- 
ing of sharp daggers at Russell and Palmerston of the growth of cotton of a superior quality in 
with a skill worthy of Chinese jugglers, only. those regions. 
their skill meant hitting instead of just missing. | The Russians are diligently raising the ships 
The chief subject was of course the Denmark| sunk in the Crimean War, at the mouth of the 


affair. There was a general anxiety abroad on The engines used are of 


At the first barrier have 


harbor of Sebastopol. 
account of the intimation which had gone abroad) Paris manufacture. 
that England had her honor pledged in some been removed, the corvette Pylades, the fri- 
way to intervene forcibly in the quarrel. The Mate Flora, the ships Gawrul and Silistria, and 
At the 


second barrier have been removed the ships 


debate brought it out that this was not the ease; in part the ships Warna and Ouriel. 
but it alsoevoked that the Government felt it 
| self to be on the verge of war. The situation Twelve Apostles, Tchesma, Swiatoslaw, Em- 
appears to be this, that by having persuaded press Marie, Yagondil and Kagoul. All of 
Denmark to evacuate Holstein and to consent) them much damaged. 
to withdraw the November Constitution, Eng- A lively and indeed angry controversy has 
land assumed a certain responsibility to Den- sprang up concerning a book recently publish- 
mark for the result, but not so much that she ed from the pen of Mayhew, known by his 
might not evade armed help. wérks on the London Poor, on German Life and 


Prussia have sent a note saying that they invade Manners. 


Austria and 
Mayhew abuses the Germans gross- 
Schleswig only to secure from Denmark guaran- ly; declares them coarse and ignorant and 
tees for the fulfilment of her promises, and that) mean beyond all nations of men. ‘The men are 
they will still respect the Treaty of London brutal, the women almost all without virtue. 
which secures the integrity of Denmark. The The picture was certainly very shocking. En- 
replies of Palmerston and Russell show that so glish residents in Germany have taken it up 
long as this treaty is respected England will not and denounced it in London papers. The pub- 
But to this note Prussia and Aus- Jishers, Allen and Co., reply. 


interfere. Replications 


tria appended a significant sentence, viz., thatin§ follow. And meanwhile the obnoxious book is 
case of serious losses through Danish resistance, having a run which brings money to the pock- 
these Governments might have different ideas ets of Allen and Mayhew. I may say that, 
of what such guarantees might be. In plain though Ihave not been in Germany yet myself, 
English, they may presently conclude to take a friend of mine in Europe, whom I haa long 
the Duchies away from Denmark altogether. known in America as a devout student and 
In that case the English Government indicates Jover of everything German, told me that if I 
war. Andasnothing is more certain than that wished to retain any respect for the Germans I 
Austria and Prussia are not going to spendmen fad better not go to Germany. However I 
and money to secure guarantees which were jean to go and judge for myself. Meanwhile 
freely promised before they went to Schleswig. jt js significant of the estimation in which the 
but mean togain soincthing substantial, it would (jermans are just now held in official circles in 
seem to be a foregone conclusion that England England that Mr. Mayhew has just been ap- 
must and will interfere. That Austria already pointed British Consul at Copenhagen. 

sees what a terrible bearing all this will have = The many Americans who have been ac- 
upon Europe, may be judged from her already quainted with Adelaide Proctor through Tick- 
having begun hostilities against Victor Eman- nor and Fields, blue and gold edition of her 
uel by rebuilding the fortifications at Peschiera Lyrics and Legends,” will regret to hear of ber 
The King of Italy will death, which occurred this week. 
have to reply to this with more than the mere the eldest daughter of Bryan Wallis Proctor 
protest which he has made. He will wait, (Barry Cornwall.) and a devout mystic of the 
however, until events thicken and entangle Catholic School. 


The eritics are on the look out for a new 


in violation of a treaty. She was the 


more Austrian troops in the North. 
It is probable that this first stage of the novel froma promising young writer, Mr. Tre- 
Schleswig war will be of brief duration. Al- yelyan,—a late graduate of Cambridge, and a 
though the Danes have, during the thaw, made * particular friend of young Everett. It will be 
a splendid resistance and repulsed the besieg-' out about Easter. A new novel is also expected 
ing army at every attack, yet it is of course im- from Charles Kingsley. Miss Cobbe’s “Broken 
possible that their army can hold out against Lights,” (a religious work,) is published by 
But when Aus- Triibner. 
The friends of William and Mary Howett, 
between two uncommonly hot fires. On the who may have been pained at hearing that 
one side will be the angry German, who will their sympathies were against the North, from 
say, “You took this matter out of our hands. time to time, will be pleased to learn that now at 
You promised to protect the rights of Germany. Jeast they see things truly and feel warmly. 
We half-suspected you would betray the cause. “Everybody,” said Thomas Hughes, to-day, “is 
Now unless our suspicion is right, you will coming round, but disgustingly slow.” 
please declare the Duchies annexed to Germa- M. D. C. 


four or five times its number. 
tria and Prussia oceupy Schleswig, they will be 





scenes of Europe—the Schaffhausen and Lake, 
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earenvelbbaoha Smeannaeeeed ARCANE RAEI ANTS 
STATUS OF THE SECEDED STATES. ' become a member of the American Union only 
Remarks of Mr. Boutwell upon the rights of 
the seceded states in the House of Representa- 
tives on the 16t4 inst. 


$$ 


rent action of the existing national Govern- 
ment; that when a state has been admitted to 
‘the Union, no vote, resolution, ordinance, or 
The foundation of my whole theory is in this | proceeding, on its part, oe Ss formal in chay- 
political proposition, that on this “continent | 2¢teF oF vigorously sustained, can deprive the 
neither a colony nor a state has ever existed ‘national Goverament of the legal agai 
except by the will of the people within its lim- 2%4 Sovereignty over the derritory and people 
ag ego seapesitees J joie muathior of such state which existed previous to the act 
which is that no state can cease to exist asa rd vars edges were acquired thereby ; 
state except by the will of the people within its | that the effect of the so called acts, resolutions, 
of the people to annul their existence as a state, eleven states engaged in the present rebellion 
as a political organization. you have to admit and can only be, to destroy those political 
that, whatever may be the constitutional right Cespnsenncne se states, while tae lage 9a0 com: 
or absence of right, the fact still is that the stitutions! jurisdiction and suthonny st ihe Be 
power is in the people of a state to declare | tional Government over the people and terri- 
Shether ther. whl oxo ust: |tory remaii unimpaired; that these several 


: and there is | suunnaen coe ‘zed j a 
neither power under the Constitution, there is | agtcr ip Tey and aman teaunsdlis 2c?" 
neither force in the nation, there is neither) 


by the will of the loyal people expressed freely 
wer in the universe, in the absence of divine | 


interference, to create the state of Arkansas | 
and compel her to take her place in this Union, | 
to send members to this House and senators to | 
the other branch of Congress, except with the | F 
consent and will of the people themselves. We that when . people have organized oe sn 
have before us this great fact that for nearly | the basis of allegiance to the Union and ap- 
three years past Arkansas has declared, in the pies for Sipuaindon, She oenanever af tee meee 
presence of the world and in the most formal Ut0®S of sare proponent ale eee 
manner known to human proceedings, that, as 
a state, she has ceased to exist in the American 
nion. 

Mr. Boutweti.—No: I think I will go on. 
The state has ceased to exist. Call it suicide 
if you may? but though it be suicide it is none 
the less a fact. You.search human and divine 
laws in vain for authority that an individual : ws . 
may take his own life. All law is against it. | T*!St we admission ri slave tie" rere 
But when an individual commits the act of self. | ganized within the jurisdiction of the national 
destruction, when his lifeless body lies before | Government. 
you, it is in vain that vou reason on law, and | 
say that he had no right todo the deed. He} 
has ceased to exist by his own will. The state 
of Arkansas by the will of its people, expressed | 


in some way or other, but according to the form | : r - oR 
which has had potency and effect during these In the Senate, on Wednesday, the 17th, Gar- 


three years, has ceased to exist as a state of | Tétt Davis gave a second instalment of his tirade 
the American, Union. | against Massachusetts and her Senators. Af- 

Mr. Barr, of Missouri—The gentleman ter having gone on for an hour and more, his 
from Massachusetts will permit me to ask him 


He says that the state of Arkansas : 
A by the will of her own people, ceased to able, that he was called to order, Mr. Doolittle 


Have not all the states of the Union’ stating that his speech was so disgraceful that 
sume interest in that question as well as the he could not stay in the Senate to listen to it, 
people of Arkansas ? 
Mr. Bourwett.—I answer, yes. s A : : : 
Mr. Buair, of Missouri—Have not the peo- postulating with, and asking him to desist. 
ple of the Union such an interest in that direc- | The chair then ruled him out of order, and with 
“rg t -  Hiibing less = majority of the peo- | a few general remarks, he took his seat. In the 
le of Arkansas from t: » state ? 
I 4 an as from taking out the state | House, the same day, Mr. Hooper, of Mass., 
Mr. Boutweti.—lIt the gentleman asks me | : : ; ‘ . 
whether there is a power in this country— | asked unanimous consent for the introduction 
Mr. Biatr, of Missouri.—I do not mean the of aresolution authorizing the Secretary of the 


power; I mean the right. 


so organized can become states of the American 


admission and their admission shall have been 


such application; and inasmuch as experience 
| has shown that the existence of human slavery 
|is incompatible with a republican form of gov- 
ernment in the several states or in the United 
States, and inconsistent with the peace, pros- 
perity, and unity of the nation, it is the duty 
of the people and of all men in authority to 


2 - &- 


CONGRESSIONAL. 





infliction upon the Senate became so unbear- 


}and Reverdy Johnson, among his own friends 


Treasury to sell any surplus gold in the Treas- 


Mr. anaes Piet aoe . =m i vi : : 
Ir. BoUTWELL.—If the ge ntleman asks me gry The copperheads objected, and it went 
whether there be the right in this country to) * . ye . 

fe over. Mr. Dawes, from Committee on Elec- 


prevent the people of Arkansas going out of 


by its own organized action and the concur- | 


and ordinances of secession adopted by the | 


' bill finally passed as reported by the committee, 


and in the absence of all coercion; that states | 


authorized by the existing national Government; | 


| sufficient justification for granting or rejecting | 





Union only when they shall have applied for | 


their best representative is blacker than my- | 


self or blacker than the senator from Delaware, 
I shall insist upon their constitutional right to 
send him here to represent them, and I hope 
never to find a senator who will gainsay or deny 
that right. 

Mr. Hale made one of his most pungent off- 
hand speeches, in excoriation of Garrett Davis, 
in which he said: “I will take this occasion to 
say that in my humble judgment if there was 
one single, palpable, obvious duty that the Re- 
publican party owed to themselves, owed to 
the country, owed to humanity, owed to God 


' when tney came into power, it was to drive the 


plowshare from turret to foundation stone of 
the Supreme Court of the United States.” The 


26 to 16. 


—_ 


MATTERS ABOUT HOME. 


= 








{ 


yesterday morning, having re-enlisted for the 
‘war. It was engaged in the capture of New 
| Orleans under Gen. Butler, and subsequently 


! 
} 
} 
i 
' 


' took part in most of the important movements | 


in that department. 





— Mr. Bailey says in a letter to his friends : 
“I am well persuaded that the same course of 
reasoning, as set forth in my printed circulars, 
which calmed the ferocious spirit of the abet- 
tors of slavery that was arrayed again-:t me, 
,and that won the people in my favor, (so far as 
to cause the indictment against me to be dis- 
missed and my bond annulled) will, by the re- 
establishment of The Free South, in like man- 
ner, win the whole state. 

“I hope to do as much for Kentucky, through 





as the Union armies are now doing by the sword; 
and, perhaps, even more. 


breeds tyranny, oppression and a disregard of 





SH The **‘Commonweatta” as an advertising medium, ts | 
unsurpassed, in this section. It circulates among the best | 
classes for advertisers, and its subscription list ts rapidly ex- 
tending. Advertisers will please hand in their favors by 
Wednesday afternoon, to insure their insertion the same week 





Pusiic Reception TO GEORGE THomP- 
son.—A public reception was given to George 
Thompson, of England, Tuesday evening at 
Music Hall. An audience was present com- 
pletely filling the spacious hall, and the occa- 
sion was marked by great enthusiasm. On 
the platform were many well-known citizens. 

Gov. Andrew presided and made the speech | 


of welcome. He regarded the present meet- | 


ing as a just recognition of the character and 


_ public services of their distinguished guest. 


The patriotic labor of his associates, Bright, 
Cobden, Mill and others were alluded to in 
terms of admiration. In concluding, the Gov- 
ernor in behalf of the citizens of Massachu- 
setts, extended to Mr. Thompson a_ heartfelt 
welcome. 

Mr. Thompson, on rising to respond, was 
greeted with prolonged cheers. He expressed 
his profound gratitude for the friendly manner 


in which he had been received, but which he_ 


took as a recognition not so mach to himself as | 
a man as to the great principle of which he was | 
a humble exponent. The speaker, after throw- 
ing out some suggestions to the people of this 
country, said that if his services here could be 
of avail they would be cheerfully rendered. 
Mr. Thompson concluded by the recitation of 


| a poetical effusion written by himself for the 


the Union I say yes; but if he asks me whether tions, reported in. favor of the right of A. Hue! 


there be any constitutional power by which we Rice to the seat contested by John S. Sleeper, 
can prevent the people of Arkansas fr = | ¢ ar p : . 
an prevent the people of Arkansas from de-' fom this State. The bill to establish a bureau 
claring that their state organization has ceased ‘Trond *s affai | k Me 
° a ht . . . . oi uw s é 3 as > ake , 
to exist Tsay no. That is a matter within their Of Ere aes Suairs, was . en taken up. Cox, 
own control as a fact; and you cannot escape of Ohio, made one of his meanest speeches 
from a fact whatever your reasons and theories against it, and took occasion to review the pam- 
may be. By the voice of the people of Ar- phlet on “Miscegenation,” lately published, ap- 
kansas their state organization has ceased to : : 
exist. What remains? The jurisdiction of the pealing constantly to the most vulgar and un- 
AIS. c « Ss. , ™ ¥; v] id " 
General Government under the Constitution Worthy prejudices. 
over the territory of Arkansas exists unimpaired, | Washburn, of IIl., created much amusement by 
exactly as it was before this so-called ordinance | reading from a work published by Cox a dozen 
of secession was passed. What more remains ? | a 2 
Sar ey “ ‘ ars sinc 
Jurisdiction and sovereignty over the people of * a é if 
the state of Arkansas, neither more nor less of “glorifying the nigger,” and condemned caste 
than it was before the act of secession was distinctions as odious. Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, 
passed. What is the condition of the people of made a speech complimentary to Gen. Rose- 
Arkansas? Speaking legally and also as a 
matter of fact, they have just those rights which ae : 
they can enjoy without a state organization. SM, Of Pa., (copperhead) and McBride, of Ore- 
Of what, then, are they deprived? Of those gon, (Union.) 
oes er “ ( eerie pallor l _ On Thursday, in the House, the resolution 
States which can be enjoye § g . oe , ™ 
a? en can de enjoyed only through a” allowing the Secretary of the Treasury to sell 
state organization. x : 
Now what remains for us to « 
till the Rt of Arkansas, “clothed and in Mass., advocated it on the ground cf the in- 
their right mind,” without the exercise of mili- creasing accumulations in the sub-treasury, 
tary force, without coercion, by numbers so 
am as to give assurance that they will remain 
oyal to the Union, shall appear before the leg- ‘ set : 
islative and executive departments of the Gov- New York, argued against it in a mischievous 
Gartield, of Ohio, and Kasson, of Iowa, 


,in which he had himself been guilty 


crans. 


lo? To wait gold came up for discussion. Mr. Hooper, of 


and the need of coin in business transactions. 
Pendleton, of Ohio, and Brooks and Wood, of 


ernment, and ask to be replaced as a state with spirit. 
a constitution, and admitted to all the rights of 
the several states of this Union. 

Phere are six essential conditions to the ex- 
istence of a state as a state of the American While Stebbins, of N. Y., (Dem.) spoke in its 
Messrs. Boutwell and Dumont took 


and Dumont, of Ind., (both Union) opposed it, 


advocacy. 
Jurisdiction the ground that it is imcessary for the credit of 


Union: 

t. Territory or area within the 
of the United States. 

2. Inhabitants. é : 

3. A constitution or organic law in which the kept in payment of its dues. Mr. Boutwell 
existence of the Constitution of the United offered the following substitute for the resolu- 
States is recognized, and its: supremacy in-cer-— gion: “That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
tain particulars declared or admitted. LR a SS the oabukak-ok inter 

4. Officers of the state appointed or elected shades gt ale oe : is pay sis sgl . ? 
and sworn to support the Constitution of the est upen the public debt from time to time, 
United States, as required by that Constitution, upon a rebate of interest by the holders of 
(Article VL) 

5. Admission into the Union. 


6. Senators and Representatives appointed : Bas: : “ 
or elected to the Congress of the United States. Committee ot \ ays and Means. Mr. Cole, of 


coupons at the rate of six per cent. per annum 


in gold.” The subject was re-committed to the 


The third, tourth, and sixth of these condi- Cal., made a speech in favor of the Freedmens’ 
tions are wanting in the case of Arkansas and 
the other states engaged in the present rebel- 
lion, and have been so wanting for three years. 

I think that i a subordinate and unim- 
yortant auestion as to who shall come trom Ar- agreed to by the Committee of Conference be- 
cise is to represent her upon this floor until we tween the two branches. The discussion was 
can settle the great question of the right: of 
Arkansas to a state government as a state of 


this Union. Tam, for one, for waiting to give 
my affirmative vote until a majority of her loyal following from a speech of Garrett Davis, made 


Bureau. 
In the Senate, on Friday, there was an ani- 


mated debate, on the new Conscription bill 


is 


chietly on its features as affecting the enlist- 


ment of negroes. Mr. Wilson brought out the 


people shall frame a constitution guarantying last winter: 
full and exact justice to all men, black and 
white.  [ will wait until we can be satistied in 
all particulars that the people of that state will 
be ieal to the national Government. 

Mr. Speaker, [have betore me a resolution 
which LT intended to present to the House in the 
ordinary way, but [now ask to have it read as 
a part of my remarks. 

The Clerk read. as follows: 

Resoleed, That the committee on the 
lions states be instructed to consider and repor 
upon the expediency of recommending to this 
House the ad pot of the following 


“In my own state I have no doubt that there 
are trom eighty to one hundred thousand slaves 
that belong to disloyal men. You propose to 
place arms in the hands ot the men and boys, 
or such of them as are able to handle arms, and 
to manumit the whole mass, men, women, and 
children, and leave them among us. Do you 
expect us to give our sanction and our approval 
eubake (49 these things? No, no! W e would regard 

their authors as our worst enemies, and there is 

no foreign despotism that could come to our 
rescue that we would not joyously embrace be- 
tore we would submit to any such condition of 
Declaration of Opinions. things as that. But before we had invoked this 

In view of the present condition of the coun- foreign despotism, we would arm every man and 
try, and especially in view of the recent signal bey that we have in the land, and we would 
sue esses of the national arms promising a meet you in a death struggle to overthrow to- 
speedy overthrow of the rebellion, this House | gether such an oppression and our oppressors. 
makes the tollowing declaration of opmions con- But we expect to effect our deliverance peace- 
cerning the institution of slavery in the states tally at the ballot-box; but we know, if it 
and parts of states engaged in the rebellion, comes to the trial of arms, we will have the 
and embraced in the proclamation of emanci- support of the great body ot the American 
pation issued by the br sident on the Ist day people.” 
of January, A. DP. 1863: and also concerning 
the relations now subsisting between the people 
of such states and parts of states en the one 


tow 


Garrett squirmed terribly at its reading. Mr. 
Howe, of Wis., sent the following shot at Sauls- 


side and the American Union on the other. bury, of Delaware : 
It as therefore declared, (as the opinion of the «Lam a’stickler for the right of the states to 
House of Representatives.) That the institu- select their own representatives here. It is a 


tion of slavery was the cause of the present re-. fundamental doctrine with me: and, therefore, 
bellion, and that the destruction of slavery ino when a resolution was pending before the Sen- 
the rebellious states is an efficient means of ate a short time since, requiring the members 
weakening the power of the rebels; that the of this body betore they should take a seat here 
President's proclamation, whereby all persons to subscribe an oath ditferent trom and in addi- 
heretotore held as slaves in such states and parts tion to the oath prescribed by the Constitution, 
of states have been declared tree, has had the |] felt compelled to vote against that resolution, 
effect to inerease the power of the Union and | because | thought it imposed a new restriction 
to diminish the power of its enemies: that the | upon the right of the states to seleet their own 
freed&m at such persons was desirable and just! representauves. I voted against that resolu- 
in itself. and an etheent means by which the Gon although I knew that my vote might have 
Government was to be maintained and ils au- | a tendency to preserve in his seat the late col- 
thority re-established in all the territory and league ot ‘the senator trom Delaware; and now 
over all the people within the legal jurisdiction can that senator or any one suppose that when 
of the United States: that it is the duty of the [ stood up here and by my vote defended the 
Government and of loval men everywhere todo right of the state of Delaware to send here such 
what may be practicable forthe enforcement of a representative as his late colleague was, can 
the proclamation, in order to secure in fact as it be supposed by any one that I would object 
well as by the forms of law the extinction of to the right of Delaware, if she saw fit, to send 
slavery in such states and parts of states; and here fora representative a man a little darker 
finally. that it is the paramount duty of the Gov- than his late colleague, but a good deal more 
ernment and of all loyal men to labor tor the Joyal? Certainly not. No oueeentl suppose 
restoration of the American Union upon the me guilty of such an inconsistencey as that. 
basis of freedom. It is because I insist on the right ot Delaware 

And this House does further declare, That a. to send here a colored citizen if she preters it. 
state can exist or cease to exist only by the will Were I myseit a citizen of Delaware, 1 should 
of, the people within its limits, and that it can- not vote tor a black man it I could find a white 
not be created or destroyed by the external man who was better; but I should vote fora 
force or opinion of other States, or even by the black loyal man rather than a white disloval 
judgment or action of the nation itself; that a; Man, a great many umes; so that whenever 
state when created by the will of its people can | the people of Delaware or Wisconsin find that 


Hutchinson family, while in England in 1846. 
His remarks elicited frequent hearty applause. 
Remarks were subsequently made by Mr. N. 


'B. Bryant, of this city, recently from New 


Hampshire, Wendell Phillips, Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Prof. Wm. D. Rogers, and Judge Thomas - 
Russell. We shall publish a full account next | 


| week. 


After he sat down, Mr. '! 


General politics were discussed by Daw- | 


| 
AMERICAN Anrt.—Excellence in art is al- | 


ways to be commended, but when that excel- 
lence is used to perpetuate aught that is great | 
and noble, it becomes worthy of every encour- 
agement, and for this reason we cannot speak 
too highly of the admirable portraits of George | 
and Martha Washington, published by Messrs. 
L. Prang & Co. Mr. D. C. Fabronious, who 
has had every opportunity afforded him by the 
proprietors of the Atheneum Gallery, has suc- | 
ceeded in producing pictures which are perfect 
representations of the originals by Stuart, differ- 
ing from all others in possessing all the life and | 
spirit of the originals, instead of a mere mechan- 
ical copy of style. These admirable pictures, | 
which should be in every household, can be | 
seen, and copies obtained, at the Art Gallery 


| of Messrs. Childs & Jenks on Tremont street, 


the government that a// its specie should be | 


Pee z ‘or of the publishers, Messrs. L. Prang & Co., 
spoke warmly in its favor. Boutwell, of Mass., | P = 


159 Washington street, who will shortly pro- 
A 
purehase of these pictures on Monday next, 
Feb. 22d, would be particularly appropriate. 
Those who have not paid special attention to 
the progress of lithography and color printing 


duce copies elegantly printed in oil colors. 


would doubtless be surprised and delighted to 
visit the establishment of this house and inspect 
the productions of their presses. Of special in- 
terest are their album pictures in oil colors. 
These little gems of art for the album and 
drawing-room table are artistically designed 
and executed in the most exquisitely tasteful 
manner; they include the birds, flowers, but- 
terflies and autumn leaves of American wood 
and &e. To 
enumerate their different publications, and de- 
scribe their merits as they deserve, would oceu- 
py more space than we canafford. We would 
state, however, that Messrs. Prang & Co. pub- 
lish a complete catalogue, which they will mail 


sca mosses, American scenery, 


to any address. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—I have received the fol- 
lowing sums not previously acknowledged in aid 
of Massachusetts Colored Volunteers, viz.: 

Miss Abby Francis, $20; Geo. C. Davis, $5 ; 
Mary G. Chapman, $5; a friend, 4: W. W. 
Churchill, $25; Samuel May, Jr., 35: Union 
League, Ward 11, $38.50; Mrs. Tebbets, $2: 
Allen Lane and Co. $ J. A. Ordway, $5; 
Albert Davis, 85; D. B. Jewett, $5; a friend, 
82: Pierce, Bros. and Co., $5; a triend, $25; 
E. Allen and Co., $5: F. K. and Co., $10:' 
eash, 85; Mrs. Sarah R. Russell, 350; cash, 
5; also from, the ladies of Newton 66 pairs 
socks; J. J. May 2 
dore Parker. 25 books, 7 pairs socks; Mrs. P. T. 
Jackson, 5 dozen socks. Mrs. Waterston, “10 
pairs socks; from Soldiers’ Relief Society of 
Vine Street Church, Roxbury, a generous sup- 
ply of socks: a friend 1 dozen socks; Mrs. E. 
D. Cheney, 12 pairs socks; a friend 1 dozen 


25: 


cross combs: Mrs. Theo- 


socks. 
The committee have frequent calls from the 


' brave soldiers of the 54th and 55th, and from 


their suffering families. and from the reeruits for 
the oth Massachusetts Cavalry, while their funds 
are nearly exhausted. 
J. H. SrerHENSON, 
Treasurer for the Com. 

12 Arch St., Feb. 23, 1864. 

RetUurRNtnG VETERANS. — The Twenty- 
Fourth Massachusetts Regiment, commonly 
known as the New England Guard Regiment, 
arrived in this city Saturday morning at an 
early hour. It was greeted with a most cordial 
welcome, and in the course of the day was pon- 
ored in a merited and enthusiastic manner. 
The regiment—or 407 of its number— has re- 
enlisted, and its present appearance home is to 
enjoy the customary furlough of thirty days. It 
left St. Augustine on the 13th inst., and pro- 
ceeded to Hilton Head, and thence by steamer 
Atlantic last Tuesday to Ne+ York, where it 
arrived Friday morning. On the evening of 
the same day it left for Boston by the Fall Riv- 
er route, and arrived as stated above. The re- 
mainder of the regiment, some four hundred 
men, remain in Florida, 

The 4th Massachusetts battery which sailed 
from this port Nov. 21, 1861, in the steamer’ 


, Constitution for Ship Island, returned home 


law, not merely toward the blacks, but toward 
the whites. The evidence is not only in Ken- 
tucky, but in almost all parts of the slavehold- 
ing states. These facts will be well received, 
when uttered in pleasant and brotherly tones 
among ourselves, which, with interest, human- 
ity and justice combined, will overthrow slavery 
and plant upon Kentucky soil the Gilead Balm 
of Freedom, industry and social friendship. 

“I do not consider there is anything gained 
by calling men “Copperheads,” or “Butternuts.” 
I preter to speak as to brothers to those we 
suppose to be mistaken or in error, and allay 
the ferocious spirit. Men made friendly will 
reason together and try to do right; but, kept 
in anger, will wage eternal war.” 

Contributions will continue to be received at 
the otlice of Hon. S. E. Sewall, No. 46 Wash- 
ington street. 





DEATH OF AN AGED CLERGYMAN.— Rev. 
Ebenezer Price died at East Boston, 19th inst., 
of pneumonia, aged 92 years, 5 months 5 days. 
The deceased was born in Newburyport, Mass., 
Sept. 14, 1771, and was supposed to be the old 
est living graduate of Dartmouth College. 


Tne 18tH ANNUAL STATEMENT of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company, just is- 
sued, shows an increase of income in 1863 over 
1862 of $423,826 85! This Company, whose 
accumulated assets now exceed Jive miltsons of 
dollars, appears to furnish security and advan- 
tages not exceeded by any. Its annual divi- 
dend is again fifty pgr cent. to its fortunate policy 
holders. W.H.S. Jordan, 46State street, is 
the Boston agent.— Transcript. 


Tue GLOUCESTER SUFFERERS.— A sub- 


/ scription to aid the sufferers by the recent fire 


fire in Gloucester has been started in this city 
at the Merchants’ Exchange. It is headed by 
Eben Dale and T. J. Dale (ofthe houge of Dale 
and Co., natives of Gloucester,) with $500 each. 

Dr. H. L. Davis, successor of the late Dr. J. 
Clawson Kelley, may be consulted at his office, 
No. 271 Tremont street, where all the medicines 
of the late Dr. Kelley can be had. Dr. Davis 
continues to practice the analytical system of 
medicine founded by his late assoviate, Dr. J. 
Clawson Kelley of New York. , 


<> + e- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





AN INTERESTING INCIDENT.—The following 
extract is taken from a private letter by a lady 
of St. Louis: “On our way home from the coun- 
try I saw something which would have interest- 
ed you, Iam sure. One of the first negro reg- 
iments recruited in this state since the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation came down on the train 
with us; and when we got to St. Charles, where 
we were obliged to take a ferry boat to cross 
the Missouri river, the raw recruits were all 
crowded on the boat together with the other 
passengers. I was in the midst of them and not 


my paper, by words of friendship and reason, | 


far from me were a few white men, evidently | 


secessionists and “poor trash,” talking in loud 
tones about the “damned abolitionists,” the nig- 
ger soldiers,” ete. 


For some little time they | 


continued uninterruptedly, but suddenly, as if | 


by some given signal, these five hundred re- 
cruits struck up ‘John Brown,’ and everything 
was drowned in their triumphant song. 
self never heard anything which moved me to 
more enthusiasm, and at the close of each verse 
— And we go marching on,’-—I assure you my 


I my- | 


heart was beating so I could scarcely breathe. | 


I don’t know whether the men themselves in- 
tended it to drown the talk of the miserable 
creatures who were talking treason, or whether 
it was simply a spontaneous psalm of rejoicing 


over their newly acquired freedom—but at all | 


events, it was singularly appropriate.” 

The Turin correspondent of the London Star 
tells the following: 

Some weeks ago an escaped lunatic. in shirt 
sleeves and bareheaded, astonished all Turin 
by carrying about the town a flag which had on 
it the numbers of’ a regiment of the line then on 
guard in the Royal palace and dependencies. 
The madeap took it away from its stand at the 
well-watched gate. the indignant remonstrances 
of the amazed sentry being silenced by the 


awe-inspiring information that by an express | 


order from the King the flag must be taken up 
to his Majesty’s bedchamber, to be kept there 
as usual during the night. The poor silly sol- 
dier who allowed himself to be imposed upon 
in such a way has just been sentenced to im- 
risonment for one month, beyond what he will 
endure his whole life-long of “chaff” from all 
his comrades, who cannot fail to ask him ques- 
tions about his encounter with the other fool. 

EMPLOYMENT OF FREE NEGROES AND 
Staves.—lIn the Confederate Senate, on the 
23d ot January, Mr. Miles moved to take up 
from the calendar the bill reported from the 
Military Committee, to be entitled “An act to 
increase the etliciency of the Army by the em- 
ployment of free negroes and slaves im certain 
capacities.” The motion was agreed to and the 
bill taken up. 

It provides that all male free negroes be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 50 years shall be held 
liable to pertorm such duties in the army, or in 
connection with the military defenses of the 
country, in the way of work upon the fortifica- 
tions or in Government works for the produc- 
tion or preparation of material of war, or in 
military lfospitals, as the Secretary of War may 
from time to time prescribe ; to receive rations, 
clothing, and $11 per month for such services. 
It also provides for the employment of slaves 
for the same purpose and upon the same terms; 
and, in the event of the loss of any such slaves, 
the owners to be entitled to receive their full 
value; and the Secretary of War is-authorized 
to impress slaves, in the event that he shall be 
unable to procure their services in any military 
department in sufficient numbers tor the neces- 
sities of the Department. 

Mr. Gardenhier, of Tennessee, inquired of 
the Chairman of the Military Committee wheth- 
er, in case that bill was passed, it would not be 
recognizing Lincoln’s right to conseribe our 
negroes. 

Mr. Miles replied that he was surprised at 
such a question. We hada right todo what 
we pleased with our slaves, and Lincoln had no 
control over them. 

Mr. Foote, of Tennessee. said that a difficulty 
occurred to his mind in relation to the question 
of exchange. Suppose any of these negroes 
were to be taken prisoners, what would be done 
with them? He approved the object of the 
bill, and should support it; but the question he 
proposed suggested to his mind a difficulty in 
the way. 

Mr. Miles replied that that question had not 
been considered by the Committee, and he did 
not think it proper to embarrass the bill by the | 
suggestion of any feature in regard to it. It 
was a question that might arise hereafter, and 


might be left to the Commissioners of Exchange —ryaws— Teaching, per quarter, $20; Playing for Cotillon | 
| Parties—calling the figures—$7. 19 


to settle. 








— A despatch from Fortress Monroe an- 
nounces the safe arrival there of several more 
of the escaped Union officers, among whom is 


Lieutenant-Colonel Hooper of the 15th Massa- | 


chusetts. The Richmond Examiner gives the 
names of twenty-one who have been recaptured 
and returned to prison. It is stated that there 
are only eleven of the escaped officers who are 


' yet unaccounted for, either as safe or as re- 


| taken. 





—Richmond papers of Saturday, received at 
Gen. Butler’s headquarters, have despatches 
announcing the arrival of Gen. Sherman’s ex- 


| pedition at Quitman, a station south of Merid- 


ian on the Mobile and Ohio railroad. They 
estimate the Union force to be from 25,000 to 
35,000 strong, and state that General Sherman 


_ tears up the roads and bridges in his rear as he 


“It can now be clearly shown that slavery | 


advances. 





—The Union National Convention is to meet | 


at Baltimore on Tuesday, the 7th day of June 
next. Each State having a representative in 
Congress will be entitled to as many delegates 
as shall be equal to twice the number of elec- 


tors to which such state is entitled in the Elec- | 


toral College of the United States. A resolu- 


' tion was adopted inviting the Territories and 


the District of Columbia to send delegates, 
subject to the determination by the Convention 


_ of their right to vote. 





— The masses of flowers that shed beauty 
and perfume over Fernando Wood’s entertain- 
ment were the gift of Mrs. Lincoln, and to this 
lady was he indebted, too, for the music of the 
United States Marine Band. The absence 


_ from the occasion of every Republican senator 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| save three was the subject of comment, as well | 
'as the more pointed declinations of the New 
York country Democrats, at the head of whom | 


by talent, as well as_by positiveness of convic- 
tions, is John Ganson. Many Republicans re- 
turned their invitations to Mr. Wood unanswer- 
ed.— Washington Letter. 





—The one hundred and thirty-second birth- 
day of Washington was appropriately observed 
in Boston and vicinity on Monday. 





MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 7th inst , Serg’t S. B. Stevens, Co. M, lst Mass. 
Cavalry, to Miss Lizzie Fanning, both of Boston. 
In New Bedford, 21st inst., Orlando P. Booth, of the New 


Bedford Mercury, to Miss Isabella H. Bates, of Mattapoisett | 


In South Walpole. 18th inst., Joseph E. Pond, Jr., to Miss 
Susan Bemis, both of roxboro’. 

In New Orleans, 3d inst., Lieut. Henry D. Pope, Read's 
Co., 8d Mass. Cavalry, to Miss Caroline H., daughter of the 
late R. W. Dexter, Esq., of Fairhaven Mass. 


-=2-o- — 


DEATHS. 


In this city, 22d inst., of consumption, Mary E., wife of 
Win. H. Wadleizh. 


19th inst.. Mrs. Fannie F., wife of the late Wm. H. Lang- | 
ford, of New Brunswick, N.J., and daughter of John Bo- | 


tume, of Boston. 

2th inst., Mr. M. 8. Dodd, 65. 

18th inst., Israel Fearing, of Bridgewater, 77. 

In East Boston, 22d inst., Miss Nancy Williams, 96 yrs. 7 
mos., formerly of Marblehead. 

In Nahant, 22d inst., Jesse Rice, Esq., 82. 

In South Danvers, 23d inst., Benjamin Goodridge, 82, 

In Holden. 23d inst., James W. Haley, Co. D, 25th Reg't 
Mass. Vols., 23 yrs. 

In Philadelphia, 20th inst., Mrs. Sophie H. Phipps, daugh- 


ter of the late Hon. J. H. Lyman, of Northampton, Mass.. 
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H. Ward, Jr.,) suddenly, of congestion of the brain, Andrew 
H. Ward, Esq., of West Newton, in his 80th year. He was 
the eldest son of Thomas W. Ward. of Shrewsbury, and 
grandson of General Artemas Ward, of Revolutionary mem- 
ory. 
1808. Among his living classmates are Lucius M. Sargent, 
Esq., and John H. Shepard, Esq., Librarian of the New Eng- 
land Historie-Genealogical Society. He was probably better 
informed in regard to the early histories of New England 
families than any other person living, he having devoted the 
last twenty years of his life to this interesting subject. 

In Baltimore, a few days since, Hester Williams, a colored 
woman, having reached tha advanced age of 111 years. The 
deceased was the widow of Henry Williams, who served in 
the Revolutionary Army under Gen. Washington, and who 
died some years since at an advanced age. 





Adbertisements. 


WINNER’S PERFECT GUIDES. 
Winner's Perfect Guide for the Violin. 

Winner's Perfect Guide for the Flute. 

Winner's Perfect Guide for the Guitar. 

Winner's Perfect Guide for the Piano 

Winner's Perfect Guide for the Melodeon 
Winner's Perfect Guide for the Accordeon. 
Winner's Perfect Guide for the Fifi 

Winner's Perfect Guide for the Clarionet 
Winner's Perfect Guide for the Fiageolet. 


— ALSO — 
Winner's Flute and Piano Duets 
Winner's Violin and Piano Duets 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
Publishers, 


o-- 


> 
aH ‘6 


Washington Street 


THE MALDEN MURDER. 


In press, ready WEDNESDAY, February 17, 
The Life and Carecr of 
EDWARD W. GREEN, 
THE MURDERER, - 
Including the account of his detection and arrest: also, his 
confession of the crime. graphically written by a distinguish- 
ed literary gentleman of Boston; embellished with a portrait 
of Green. 12mo, 24 pages. Sent. post-paidy for 19 centa. 
Agents and trade supplied for 75 cents per dozen, or $5 per 
hundred by B. B. RUSSELL, 
26—2w 615 Washington Street, Boston. 


B. W. ATWELL, 
INSTRUCTOR IN 


Elocution and Vocal Culture. 





Instruction given in Schools, Seminaries, and wherever 
classes are formed. 
Address B. W. ATWELL, care Commoniceaith office. 


or. 


DR. H. L. DAVIS, 
ANALYTICAL PHYSICIAN, 


CAN BE CONSULTED AT HIS OFFICE, 
No. 271 Tremont St., opp. Hollis St., 

Daily. upon all diseases, especially the lungs, liver, kid- 
neys, heart. spleen, inflammation, dropsy, rheumatism, asth- 
ma, shortness of breath, or difficulty of breathing, dyspep- 
sia, nervous debility, restlesencas, loss of appetite, constipa-— 
tion. derangements of the stomach, bilious affections, an im- 
pure condition of the blood, gravel, female complaints, &c. 

N.B.—Dr. Davis treats ali diseases of the fluids and solids, 
chronic or acute, strictly in accordance with the Analytical 
System, as Jaid down by the late Dr. J. Clawson Kelley, of 
New York. Advice free. 

Ladies and gentlemen are respectfully invited to call and 
enquire for themselves. For amidst the various conflicting 
opinions, systems and medicines before the public, a personal 
consultation only can be satisfactory 25—iw 
WANTED, 

One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing 
Agents. To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. 


Apply in person at this office. 16— 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


frera Frera 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


385 Washington Street, Boston. 


Entrance To Factory yo. 5 Avery Sr. 
ly 


15— 
Us Se 5e20°S, 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 
M. BOLLES & Co., 


Ne. 90 State Street. 
H—tf 


PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Masic fer Parties. 





JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 


PIANIST, 
13 Avery Street, Besten. 


' 


} 


In Newtonville, 18th inst., at his son’s residence, (Andrew” 


He graduated ut Harvard University, with the class of | 


THE NEW 
| AMERICAN CYCLOPEDLA; 


In sixteen volumes, 8vo, double columns, 750 pages each. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 


The Annual Cyclopedia, 


— AND— 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
For 1861 and 1862. 
Tn two volumes, (that for 1863 will be ready in April.) 





In view of the greatly increased cost of printing and bind- 

| ing, the Publishers of this great National work have been 

| constrained to increase the price as follows : 

| 

Cloth, $4 per vol.; Sheep $4.75; half Tur= 
key, $5; half Russia, $5.50. 





a. %, a Jieteal 





| by remitting the price to the Is I 
upon receipt of the money, they will be sent by express, pre- 
| paid, to any address; or they will be sent, if so desired, to 
| be paid for on delivery. 
Parties so desiring, may subscribe and take one or more 
| Volumes per month. 
Liberal Commissions allowed to Canvassing and Local 
| Agents. 
Any of the books published by the above-named firm will 
be furnished at wholesale prices for cash on delivery. 


Special attention given to the supplying of Public and Pri- | 


| vate Libraries, at the lowest cash rates. 
We also have a fine stock of Photograph Albums, Picture 
| Galleries, &c., which we will sell cheap for cash. 
Catalogues furnished when desired. 
| For further particulars call at our rooms, or address C. M. 
DINSMORE, Agent for 
D. APPLETON & Co., 
6 Ashton Block, 289 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Pos8.—All orders which do not give satisfaction can be re- 
turned by express at our expense, provided it is done imme- 
diately, and the goods are not damaged. 26— 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


| 


| 





HeapQuarters, Boston, February 20, 1864. 
GENERAL ORDER No. 9. 


WILLIAM W. CLAPP, Jr., Esq., of Boston, having been | 


this day commissioned and qualified Assistant Quartermas- 
| ter-General in the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, with the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel, wlll be obeyed and respected accord- 


ingly. 

Major-Generals Sutton and Andrews will promulgate this 
order. 

By command of His Excellency, Joun A. ANDREW, Governor 
WM. SCHOULER, 

Adjutant-General 


PROPOSALS. 


and Commander-in- Chief. 





| %— 
| is 
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CoLLector’s OFFICE, 
Custom House, Boston, Jan. 20, 1864. 


In pursuance of the 17th Section of an Act of Congress 
the 26th day of August, and Treasury Instructions of the 
22d day of September, 1862, Sealed Proposals will be received 
at thik office until 12 o'clock noon of Saturday, the 20th Feb- 
ruary next, for furnishing the articles hereinafter mentioned 
for one year, for the use of the several departments of the 
Custom House in this district. Each article is to be of the 
best quality and be approved prior to delivery, viz: 


cloth or full sheep, bound plain, patent or whip- 
stitched. 
1. Books of 6 quires each, Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, 
| Medium, Royal, 8. Royal, Imperial. 
2. For each additional quire. 
3. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 
4. Ditto same as above, printed headings, ruled and cross- 
ruled to pattern. 
5. For each additional quire. 
6. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 
7. Deduct same as above. Printed on one side, ruled and 
eross-ruled to pattern. 
8. For each additional quire. 
9. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 
10. Ditto same as above. 
cross-ruled, to pattern. 
. For each additional quire. 
. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 
. Alphabets cut in any of above books. 
14. Alphabets single. 
Blank Books, 4 sheep and marble paper, ruled to pattern. 
15. 5 quires, Book, Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, 
| Royal, 8. Royal, Imperial. 
16. For each additional quire. 
17. Deduct per quire for less than 5 quires. 
18. Ditto same as above. 
ruled to pattern. 
. For each additional quire. 
. Deduct per quire for iess than 5. 
2. Ditto same as above. Printed on one side, ruled to pat- 
tern. 
23. For each additional quire. 
. Deduct for less than 5 quires. 
25. Ditto same as above. Printed on both sides, ruled to pat- 
tern 
| 26. For each additional quire. 
27. Deduct for Jess than 5 quires. : 
. Alphabets cut in any of the above books: do. single 
| Memo. and Blank Books. Sample at office. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4.5.6.7, 8, 9 
Envelopes, selt-sealing, White, Buff, or Straw colored. 


11 


12 








30. 44.5, 55.6.7, 8.9, lo. 
31. Pen Holders, 2 kinds, per doz. 
32. Erasers 


Ivory Paper Folders, per doz 


34. Glass Ink Stands, 2 sizes, per doz. 
35. Barometer Ink Stands. 
35 -. es : with racks, per doz. 
37. Maynard & Noves’ Ink, per gailon, quart and pint. 
38. Blue Writing Fiuid, quarts, pints, per doz. 
30. Red Ink, Guyot's. 
140. *  ** Tuttle & Moore's 
41. Pen Racks. 
42. Paper Weights 
43. Faber’s Black Lead Pencils, per doz. 
44. Star fe ee * 
45. * rubber heads 


. 

}. Paper Seals, per dozen boxes. 
slack Sand, per gation. 

. Sealing Wax. rei and black, per Ib. 
Red Tapes, No. 21. 24, 42, per doz. 

hi). Cotton Twine, per lb 

51. Linen al A 

. Mucilage, per quart. 

A ; per dozen bottles with brush. 
India Rubber, per Ib., in boxes. 

' 55. Pens, Gillot’s, 33, 604, 851, and 393. 


5d. Magnum Bonum. 

56. Washington Medalion. 

57. ~, Comer’s Own, Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 

5S. Knives, Rogers’ or Hassam’s, 4 blades, per sample. 
59. +. a - 6 Pd o 

60. Kbony Rules, 8 sides, 12, 18, 24 inches. 

61. cp ae lat, 12,18, 24. ** 

| 62. Boxwood Rules. 1 foot, with inches and eighths. 

| 63." Paper, best Wove or Laid Com'| Note, per ream. 

164. °° “ * ‘+ Congress Letter, per ream. 
Ruled and ecross-ruled, per quire, of followjng sizes, 24 
perfect sheets 

65. Letter, Cap, Demi, Medium, Royal, 8. Royal and Impe- | 
rial. 

66. Yellow P. O. Paper, per ream. 

67. Manila Wrapping, s 

“8. Thin Manila, 

69. Pink Blotting. a 

70. Thick Blotting, per sheet. 


71. Binding Official Correspondence. See sample. 
U.S. Laws, and other Pub. Doc. See sample. 


es Conveyances. 


7 

7 

74. Enrollments. 

75. oF Registers. 

76. i Enrolimenta, } sb. or marble. 

aé- 7 Rewisters. : ae hg a 

78 Abstract pasteboard cover, 1 sheet to 3 quires, 


average size. 
79. se File Bills, each. 
Binding in full sheep, } Russia or sheep and cloth, 
the following sizes , 
. Letter. Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 8. Royal, 
Imperial. 
Do. in half sheep and marble paper. 
Letter (ap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Koyal, 8. Royal, 
Imperial. 
Blanks on best wove or laid paper. Printed headings 
and ruled to pattern, 24 perfect sheets to quire. 
Letter, Cap. Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 8. Royal, 
Iu. perial. 
82. 3 quires. 
&3. 5 quires. 
&4. 10 quires 
85. 1 ream 
Do. printed on one side, ruled and eroes-ruled to pattern. 
Letter. Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 3. Royal 
Imperial. 
. 3 quires 
87. 5 quires. 
*§. 1v quires. 
*9. 1 ream. 
Do. printed on both sides, ruled and cross-ruled to pattern 
Letter. Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 3. Royal, 
Imperial. 
3 quires. 
5 quires. 
10 quires. 
1 ream. 


80 


8]. 


86 


RA 
RY 
0) 
91 

le . 
Printing Envelopes, +. 4. or full M Letter size 

- - oo - Document <Ue 
Printed headings, Printed, Copperplate or Lithograph. 


92 
93. 


94. Note, per ream. 

%. * ‘ do. on half sheet 
9. Letter, 

7. do. on half sheet 


Persons offering will please follow the preceding arrange- 
ment of articles aa specified. 

The above named articles are to be delivered from time to 
time, in quantities, as they shall be required, on the Collee- 
tor’s order, or some person appointed by him, and are to be 
paid for monthly after the bills have been examined, with 
the orders and contract specimens of each article proposed 
for may be seen at this office 

No nominal bids wil] be received. 

Persons offering to furnish the above articles at the lowest 
price shall receive a contract for the same on the execution 
of a bond with sureties satisfactory to the Collector for the 
faithful performance of the same, under forfeiture of twice 
the contract price in gase of failure. " 

Proposals must be addressed to the Collector, and properly 
indorsed, that they may be kept sealed until the day named | 

opening the same. J. Z. GOODRICH, Collector. 
mw 


’ 


. 


These works are sold by subscription, and may be obtained 


Blank Books, and ruled to pattern, } Russia or sheep and | 


Printed on both sides, ruled and | 


Printed heading, ruled and cross- , 


Steamer Passes and Spirit Certificates, per sample, per | 





Amusements, 
BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS. 


NEW MINSTREL HALL AND AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
Cerncr Summer and Chauncy Sts. 














ss 


MONDAY, Jan. 4, and every Evening at 7}, and Saturday 
Afternoon at 2}. 
REVIVAL OF SALLY COME UP. 

Three Contrabands—Read mea Letter from Home—Five 
Minutes with Hamlet—Essence of Old Virginny—Feats of 
| Agility by the Modern Hercules, R. Bishop Buckley—Gold is 
| Postage Stamps—Black Yer Boots. 
| Doors open at 6 in the evening; Saturday afternoon at 1. 
Ticket office open from 10 A.M. to1 P.M. Tickets 25 cents. 
| Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


oe A doertisements, 











~ THE COMMONWEALTH, 
THE Biss lees 


ARMY FUND. 


| We appeal to our friends to aid us in sending the Common- 
| wealth to our brave boysin the field. We furnish a very 
large amount of reading matter for a single sheet, and all of 
just the character which the soldiers of Freedom need, and 
will enjoy. Next to an autograph letter, nothing so helps to 
relieve the monotony of camp-life in winter quarters, as a 
good newspaper. 

We furnish just such a paper. For some months at least, 
the Commonwealth will devote most of its columns to the 
great question of ReconsTRUcTION, to original discussion by 
the best thinkers of Massachusetts, and to selections from 
the ablest journals of the country. Our brave soldiers, who 
| are the true reconstructionists, will derive great aid, higher 

inspiration and practical wisdom from the theories of phil- 

anthropists, and especially from the suggestions of men and 
| women who have given to these questions the earnest thought 
of years. For the comfort of the soldiers, and for the good 
of our cause, send the Commonwealth into the camp. 

For fifteen dollars we will send ten copies to any order, or 
| at the same rate for any number of copies. 

Let all the friends of the soldiers send in their orders. 
21— 
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No. 32 Garden St. 





Dr. J. B. SMITH, Practical Biologist and Eclectic Phyai- 

cian, having had extensive experience in the practice of a 

| system which adapts itself to natural laws, feels prepared to 

treat all diseases in the safest and most reliable manner. His 

| system affords a perfect guarantee against any injury to the 

patient, arising from the use of deleterious drugs, or the 

want of skillin their application. Being one of the most 

competent Electro-Biologists, he only resorts to the use of 
medicines where they are found to be indispensible. 

Particular attention given to diseases incident to females. 
Ladies will tind Dr. Smith a very valuable friend as a physi- 
cian. 

The afflicted, of all classes, will find it greatly to their ad- 
vantage to consult him, without delay, at his office, No. 8 
Garden St. 

A general assortment of medicines prepared and kept con- 
stantly on hand. 24 


FAIRBANKS? 
SCALES! 





Universally Acknowledged 





— FOR— 
Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 
TO BE THE STANDARD! 

For sale in every variety—as Hay, Coal, Railroad, Portable 
Platform and Counter Scales; Butchers’, Druggists’ and 
Bankers’ Scales, &c., at their warehouse, 
118 MILK STREET, 


(Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 
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FAIRBANKS & BROWN. 
24—6m 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





Orrice oF PAYMASTER OF STaTe BountTizs, 
State Howse, Feb. 6, 1864. 


Notice to Reeenlisted Volunteers of 
Massachusetts Regiments. 





Pay Rolls of the following re-enlisted Regiments have been 
received at this office : 
SECOND INFANTRY, 
TENTH INFANTRY, 
ELEVENTH INFANTRY, 
\ FIFTEENTH INFANTRY, 
SIXTEENTH INFANTRY, 
SEVENTEENTH INFANTRY, 
NINETEENTH INFANTRY, 
TWENTIETH INFANTRY, 
TWENTY-FIRST INFANTRY, 
TWENTY-SECOND INFANTRY, 
TWENTY-THIRD INFANTRY, 
i TWENTY-FIFTH INFANTRY, 
| TWENTY-SEVENTH INFANTRY, 
THIRTIETH INPANTRY, 
THIRTY-SECOND INFANTRY, 
FIRST BATTERY LIGHT ARTILLERY, 
i FIFTH = - ” 
SEVENTH * se 
FIRST HEAVY ARTILLERY. 
E. P. BOND, 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 
Paymasters of Mass. Bounties. 


“ 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. — 





| Heapqvarters, Boston, Jan. 29, 1864. 
| GENERAL ORDER, No. 7. 

The following circular from the War Department is hereby 
promulgated for information : 

War DepaRTMENT, pig abit gaa 
Wasainoton, January 25, 1864. 

CIRCULAR. 

To provide for the discharge and re-muster of Veteran Vol- 
unteers, in certain cases which may arise in the respective 
States, the following Regulations are announced for the in- 
formation and guidance of all concerned : 

1. Enlisted men, away from their respective regiments and 
companies, on Recruiting Service, at a Draft Rendezvous, or 
on other detached service, which prevented them from being 
discharged and re-mustered with their proper commands in 
the field, may be discharged and re-mustered in their respec- 
tive States; provided. they were placed on the aforesaid De- 
tached Duty by Order of the Department, Army or Corps 
Commander, to which their regiments or companies belong, or 
in which they were serving at the date the Order detaching 
them was issued. 

2. Enlisted men who were not within the re-enlistment 
limits at the time their commands were furloughed, and who, 
in consequence of a declaration of intention to re-enlist, were 
permitted to go on furlough with their commands, may, 

! upon their coming within the limits, (ie. have served two 
years) be discharged and re-mustered in the States. 

3. Enlisted men who were on furlough in the States, prior 
to their companies or regiments being sent thereto, will, at the 
expiration of their furloughs, be returned promptly to the 
armies in which their commands served, there to be dis- 
charged and re-mustered as Veterans, if they are entitled to 
it. 

4. Enlisted men, other than the foregoing, such as sick and 
convalrscents in hospitals. stragglers, those irreBularly de- 
tached from their companies and regiments, &c., §c., will, in 
no case, be discharged and re-mustered. 

Commanders and other officers, under whose control such 
persons may be, will take immediate measures to return them, 
at the earliest possible date, to the armies to which their reg- 
iments and companies belong. there to be discharged and re- 
murtered, if entitled to it. If returned and re-mustered 
prior to March Ist. 19°64. they will receive the increased Vet- 
eran Bounties. as now authorized. 

5. The Regulations as set forth in General Orders, No. 350, 
series of 1363. will be applicable to the discharges and re- 
musters as herein authorized; the Chief Mustering Officer 


| for the State, and his Assistants, performing the duties as- 
| signed the Commisraries and Assistant Commissaries of Mus- 


ters. In so far as relates to the appointment of a Recruiting 
Officer. the Chief Mustering Officer will act, as set forth, for 
a regimental commander, ( Paragraph 4.) 

Rolls must be promptly forwarded as directed in Paragraph 


15, Mustering Regulations. EB. D. TOWNSEND, 


4 sdintant-& 1 


By order of His Excellency, Joux A. Axpzew, Governo 





" apd Commander-in-Chief WILLIAM SCHOULER, 


Be Adjutant-General, 


REFORM MEDICAL DEPOT, " 
































Ohe Commentoralth, 


BOSTON: FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1864. _ 








LETTER FROM KENTUCKY. 


Loursvit_E, Ky., Jan. 30, 1864. 

* ¢ © © 4] am satisfied that this city islarge- 
ly and deliberately secesh. Re-enlisting vet- 
erans pass through the streets daily with ban- 
ners whose blood-stained tatters attest the cour- 
age which they have displayed. The sight of 
them would call forth the applause even of the 
fighting kind of rebels, but in Louisville live 
the sneaking kind, and the brave boys are re- 
ceived very coldly, though the Louisville Jour- 
nal and Democrat (rebels at heart) urge the 
people strongly to keep up the appearance of 
loyalty by a warmer reception of the soldiers. 
There is more genuine, unconditional loyalty to 
the old government in Arkansas than in Ken- 
tucky. When a man in Arkansas says he is for 
the Union, he means the Union without any ifs 
or. buts, and he is ready to take up his rifle and 
fight for it. In Kentucky the same man means 
the Union, ifthe states are re-united in the 
way which he approves, if the eternal nigger 
can remain the eternal nigger still, i/he can 
have the ‘Constitution as it was,” not under 
Washington and Jefferson, but as it was under 
Jefferson Davis and James Buchanan, if we 
ean consider all the precious blood which has 
been spilt in this war as a sort of National Spaul- 
ding’s glue, for sticking together the various 
parts of the Federation, without reference to 
any great moral or social results. 

Let me conclude this letter by giving you an 
idea which you may consider extravagant, but 
of which I am thoroughly convinced. You 
have read of the many difficulties in the way 
of improving and educating the blacks in the 
South. Now, permit me to suggest that the 
difficulties in the way of civilizing the poor 
whites will be found much greater! If hence- 
forth the blacks and the poor whites are al- 
lowed the same advantages for improvement, 
fifty years hence the blacks will be in a condi- 
tion superior, morally and socially, to the poor 
whites. Exzempli gratia. Let vs take 1000 
black slaves and the same number of Indians, 
and give them the same moral and intellectual 
training. Does any one doubt that at the end 
of—say twenty years. the blacks will have ac- 
quired more, and be positively superior, to the 
Indians? The Indian has no capacity for civili- 
zation, and acquires its worst vices so fast that 
he cannot even see its virtues. This is not at 
all true of the low negro, who takes to many of 
the refinements of a better life with an apti- 
tude which is often very amusing. The poor 
white ( I mean that class which fills the ranks 
of the Southern armies) resembles the Indian 
in many respects. He has acquired a dislike 
forrregular labor, and certain vagrant and pred- 
atory habits of life which it will take a genera- 
tion to unlearn. He positively dislikes to learn 
and improve, and has a realcontempt for learn- 
ing, unless combined with some of those attri- 
butes which distinguish his caste. With equal 
opportunities thé negro will outstrip him in the 
race for improvement, because the starting 
point of both is unfathomable ignorance, and 
the negro takes to the course naturally and with 
a will, while the poor white despises it. 





LETTER FROM THE SOUTH. 


Port Royal, Feb. 14, 1864. 

Mr. Epitor :—I wonder whether the people 
of the North know that the soldiers of Gen. 
Hunter’s first draft (1862) remain to this hour 
without a cent of pay—having served faithfully 
for some three months, while their families were 
left to maintain themselves. Important service 
it was, too, which they gave, for it was during 
that time that we met with the disaster of that 
disastrous summer, and I suppose it was only 
these colored troops of Gen. Hunter’s that made 
it safe to withdraw Gen. Stevens’ forces from this 
department, and send them to the aid of Gen. 
McClellan. But this draft was made without 
authority. It was disowned by the administra- 
tion, the troops dismissed, and Gen. Hunter re- 
moved; and as there was no law by which these 
irregular troops could be paid, and it was no- 
body’s business to look after their interests, 
there the whole matter rested, and there it re- 
mains. But this was only the beginning of 
troubles in connection with dratting. When 
Hunter returned to the department he made a 
new draft, and this time with authority at least 
to pay his soldiers. But what excuse was there 
in ordering a draft on a different principle from 
that adopted elsewhere, and requiring every 
able-bodied black man to go into the ranks ? 


I agree fully to the right of government: to de- | 


mand the services of all its subjects, and fur- 
ther that if there had been any exigency call- 
ing for it, it would have been the duty of the 
commanding general to make just such a draft 
as he did, only including whites as well as 
blacks. | But there was no such exigency. There 
was a conscription law applying to the whole 
United States, and I can see no reason why a 
special rule should have been applied to South 


Carolina. In other parts of the South industry 

was so disorganized that often the only use that 
could be made of a refugee was to give him a | 
But here free labor was fully em- | 


musket. 
ployed and well organized. One chief evil of 
the draft was the interruption. to the necessary 
cultivation of the crops. 

Since Gen.Gilmore has been in command of the 
department, the draft, as such, has been suspend- 
ed and the soldiers have had orders only to arrest 
deserters. But the remembrance of the former 
year’s unpaid service, the barbarous manner in 
which the draft was enforced, and the stupidity 
and carelessness (and worse) of the officers en- 
gaged in catching deserters, have made the draft 
a constant night-mare and terror to the people. 
For nearly two months the young men on the 
place where I live have sleptin the woods—the 
rumor of a soldier being seen in the roads will 
send them trembling into their hiding-places— 
and every week or two a fresh story from Beau- 
fort will make the plantation sick with fear. It 
is an unreasonable terror, I admit, and the peo- 
ple certainly show less energy and patriotism 
than in most places. Still the experience of 
what they have undergone will excuse them 
somewhat. The stories of the draft and of the 
search for deserters will compare with the sto- 
ries of the English press-gang. Here is one in- 
stance, and I have heard of many such. About 

- Christmas time a company of soldiers under a 
drunken officer went in the night time to Cof- 
fin's Point, at the northern end of St. Helena 
Island, broke into the houses, dragged people 
from their beds, fired at random among them, 
and carried off several men, only one of whom 
was a deserter. They were discharged the 
next day, but it will be seen that when such 
outrages as this have been going on for nearly 
a year it will be hard to restore confidence to the 


cople. 
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It is only justice to Gen. Saxton to say that 
all this has been against his wishes; but he has 
had no power to preventit. It is understood 
that Gen. Gillmore has lately ordered a regu- 
lar enrolment of all, white and black, prelimi- 
nary to a regular draft if one is needed. This 
will-be a just and fair measure, and will, I think, 
restore confidence to the freedmen, when they 
understand fully that they are treated precisely 
as others are. I have talked with them a good 
deal, and told them distinctly that if a fair and 
lawful draft should be made they would have 
no reason to complain ; and they say themselves 
that if there were any pressing and immediate 
need for them, if the rebels should come and 
Beaufort be attacked, they would not wait to 
be drafted. I believe it would be so. 

It is rather discouraging to undertake to give 
you in Boston an account of matters here, and 
be obliged in each letter to contradict what I said 
in the last. In my last I described the new or- 
der for the sale of the lands which rescinded the 
previous instructions. I was told yesterday that 
this new order had been revoked by Mr. Chase, 
having been issued on the strength of misrepre- 
sentations as to the state of things. So the sale 
will come off next Thursday (Feb. 18.) as ad- 
vertised, and the pre-emption of small freeholds 
will be confined to the plantations mentioned in 
Gen. Saxton’s order of Nov. 3. I only wish 
that it were possible to delay the pre-emption 
entirely until the land had been surveyed and 


pore government, that the majority must 
rule.” 

Indeed, while I am aware that some scholastic 
definitions of a republic include oligarchies, such 
as Venice and Holland, yet I think the Ameri- 
ean sense is clearly restricted as I have indi- 
cated, and I cite with mach confidence as a con- 
temporaneous exposition, Madison’s interpreta- 
tion of the phrase. 

“We may define a republic to be or at least | 
may bestow that name on a government which | 
derives all its powers directly or indirectly | 
from the great body of the people, and is ad- | 
ministered by the persons holding their offices | 
during pleasure, for a limited period, or during | 

havior. It is essential to such a govern- | 
ment, that it be derived from the great body of | 
the society, not from an inconsiderable propor- | 
tion or a favored class of it; otherwise a hand- | 
ful of tyrannical nobles, exercising their oppres- | 
sions by a delegation of their powers, might 
aspire to the rank of republicans, and claim for 
their government the honorable title of repub- 
lic."—[The Federalist, No. 38. 

And again, in express reference to the phrase 
guaranteeing “to every state in the Union a re- | 
publican form of government” he says: 

“In a Confederacy formed on republican 
principles and composed of republican members, | 
the superintending government ought clearly | 
to possess authority to defend the system against | 
aristocratic or monarchical innovations.”—[Ibid | 
No. 42. 

Besides: in what condition are the non-vot- | 





ing population of the states to be left? Are 
they to be outlaws, or subjects, or nondescripts ? 
May the tenth, who constitute the state, 
ceed to admit the rest to suffrage? If not, how 
long are they to be excluded, and how is the 


| 
TO- | 





divided up, and that the lots should be of five | 
and ten acres, with perhaps occasionally one of | 
twenty for a large family. As I have not seen | 
Mr. Chase’s new order, I can say nothing fur- 
ther about it. N. 





EXTRACTS FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 


Epo@ar Fripp Sea-Sipe PLANtatTIon, } 
Sr. Hevena Istanp, S.C. 


My Dear Sir :—I have just finished read- 
ing a letter of yours to Hon. T. D. Eliot. My 
attention was directed especially to your sug- 
gestion to make the Jands passing to negroes 
“inalienable for — years.” You have undoubt- 
edly heard before this time of what is going on 
here under the recent Order of the President 
to the United States Tax Commissioners for the | 
district of South Carolina. 

As a superintendent of plantations I have 
assisted the people in the district of which I am | 
in charge, to stake out and pre-empt abort one | 
thousand four hundred acres of land. As there | 
are fresh arrivals in every steamer of persons | 
who mean to make the greatest amount of 
money in the shortest possible time, I was fear- | 
ful that these poor people, after all, might be 
tempted to dispossess themselves of their newly | 
acquired privileges; so it occurred to me I 
would draw up a pledge to head off, in a de- 
gree, if possible, the adventurer and speculator, 
while at the same time it would strengthen the 
| good resolutions of the people in the moment 
of temptation. 

I will say that I called the people together, 
read the pledge, explained it in all its bearings, 
and then asked each one, as he came up, to sign, 
if he meant to keep his land for a home. ‘The 
reply in every case was most emphatic. “Yes, 
yes, never sell, never sell.” I said, you are 
then ready to make your crosses on this paper, 
| to signify to the world that you will not part | 
with your land—your home? “Yes,” emphat- | 
ically, “yes.” In ten minutes twenty-six per- | 
sons signed, and others would undoubtedly have | 


done so had they been present. You don’t | 











exclusion to be enforced? Is the civil power 
in the new state to be controlled by the mili- | 
tary ? ‘ 

4. So far as concerns the other states of the 
Union, the scheme is unjust. It savors of the 
“rotten borough” system of England. By it 
one newly converted traitor in Mississippi 1s to 
have ten times the power of a citizen of Mas- | 
sachusetts, assuming, what I suppose must be 
intended, that the representative and senatorial 
apportionment now existing continues. When 
we call to mind the kind of loyalty that flaunted | 
itself in the Senate even from the new state of | 
West Virginia, we may well hesitate a little 
before prematurely conferring such liberal po- | 
litical power upon our recent enemies. 

5. I object still more gravely to the peril in 
which we place the liberty of the slave by this 
hasty scheme of reconstruction. The moment 
we relinquish our hold over the rebel states as 
belligerents, and admit the newly constructed 
governments as co-equals under the Federal 
constitution, of course we abdicate all control 
over their internal affairs. Possibly we may, 
through the clogged avenues of state courts and 
national courts of ultimate resort, be enabled 
to render secure the blessings of the great 
proclamation to those who are so situated as to 
claim them; but, as I have before shown, that 
proclamation leaves alike untouched the pres- 
ent and future institutions of the country over 
which it acts. If a newly constructed state 
of North Carolina chooses to recognize slavery, 
we shall be powerless to object. In its vast as- 


sumptions of novel power, it is certainly to be 


regretted that the executive had not seen fit to 
embrace another and most vital condition upon 
which the recognition of the new states was to 
take place, to wit, a constitutional prohibition 
against all future slavery in such state. 

6. I object to the President’s plan, because 
it fails to secure even a promise of acquiescence 
i the Proclamation, if it shall be “modified or 
declared void by the Supreme Court.” never | 
will consent to peril the liberty of a race upon 
the accidental majority of that caucus of Judges, 
called the Supreme Court of the United States. 








OUR CANDIDATE FOR THE NEXT 
PRESIDENCY. 

We have an early word to say concerning 
the next Presidency. A few newspapers are 
protesting that something else, just now, is more 
important to be thought of; that is, unmake 
the rebellion first, say they, and make the presi- 
eency afterward. But the appointed time to 


| from Washington saying, “ The great lack there, | 
| is of a positive faith in God!” But what fitness 


| what ought to bea Christian government ? 
' man is fit to stand at the head of men who does | 


| our baptism of blood, not yet ended—let all 
| devout hearts pray that God may grant us the 


sibility of doing wrong; will enough to break 


_ egg-shells. 
| is the man.” 


| uncorrupted by bargain and sale, ungreedy of 
| a paid price. 
/any government thoroughly honest. 
| great 
'rascally as the people permit.” 
' we resolve, for once, and for an experiment, to 
_ permit no rascality. 


ed or hindered—so solemn and serious becomes 
the question of the national leadership that so- 
ber men may well ask themselves, even three 
short months in advance, “ Who is sufficient for 
these things ?” 

The man, therefore, who comes bearing in 
his hand credentials for the next presidency, 
must demonstrate, as his first token of fitness, 
a sublime allegiance to God, Liberty, and Hu- 
man Rights—a reverent: mind, heightened to 
the noblest conception of the function of Gov- 
ernment, the grandeur of Justice, and the no- 
bility of Man. The chief object of government 
stops short of nothing less than the uplifting of 
humanity; and Coleridge ought to be once 
more alive to teach statesmen their forgotten 
functions. A government, like ours, in which 
the general principles of equality, liberty, and 
charity give spirit to the laws, needs, as its true 
administrators, men of profound religious con- 
victions—men upon whose hearts are graven 
the two tables of the law, love to God and love | 


to Man. A friend of ours lately came back | 





have men, lacking such a faith, to a 
avO 


not sit at the feet of God. The only ruler who. 
rules sublimely is he whose soul is touched of; 
the Holy Ghost, and who so borrows greatness | 
from Heaven. And a nation in alite-and-death | 
struggle for liberty needs for its leader a man | 
with whom liberty is not only a political idea, 

but a religious faith—who carries it in his breast , 
as an unquenchable enthusiasm, as a holy and | 
purifying fire! In the time of our trial—of' 


gift of such a man! 
As another requisite, let the nation, in elect- | 


| ing a man to preside, take one who was born 
| to command. 
with its 


The capacity to govern is native 
ssessor ; it cannot be loaned to him 


because he happens to be president. Genius 


| for administration is made of superior sense, 


quickness, courage, and will—sense enough to 


make a man his own best counsellor, even) 
| though he have a cabinet of ministers besides ; 
| quickness enough to make one timely blow tell 


better than two tardy ones; courage enough to | 
assume every responsibility except the respon- 


through common men’s impossibilities as through 
“The will,” as Emerson says, ‘that | 

It is a man with a Will chat we | 
mean to hunt for next July, and to vote for | 
next November. 

Also, let us take a man of clean hands— | 
whose palms are unvexed with an itch for gain, 


It is perhaps impossible to make 
As the 
renchman says, “Government will be as 
But suppose 


Bailie*Peyton used to say | 
that the city of Washington was so corrupt that | 


black man, has not been found truthful and 
helpful, and always devotedly loyal. The con- 
viction forced itself upon the mind of every sol- 
dier that, behind the Rebel army of soldiers, the 
black army of laborers was feeding and sustain- 
ing the Rebellion, aud there could be no vic- 
tory till its main support be taken away. 

“Gentlemen on the other side, you tell me 
that this 1s an Abolition war. If you please to 
say so, I grant it. The rapid current of events 
has made the army of the Republic an Aboli- 
tion army. I can find in the ranks a thousand 
men who are in favor of sweeping away Slavery 
to every dozen that desire to preserve it. They 
have been where they have seen its malevolence, 
its baleful effect upon the country and the 
Union, and they demand that it shall be swept 
away.” 





WHY GEN. BUTLER’S LATE ATTACK ON 
RICHMOND FAILED. 

The ostensible task consigned to General 
Butler was the negotiation of an exchange ; but 
he, foreseeing he might fail through the obvi- 
ous interests of the rebels to refuse, at once de- 
voted himself to making an accurate survey of 
his department, and particularly to the task of 
ascertaining the relative strength of the forces 
in Richmond with his own. The result of this 
latter enquiry informed him, that the standing 


| garrison of that city for the winter months had 


been fixed at five thousand men. That these 
veterans, however, whenever Lee was menaced 
on the Rappahannock, were always marched to 
the front, leaving Richmond to the custody of 
some seven or cight thousand irregular militia, 
which were scattered about in its defences, and 


‘could scarcely be concentrated with effect, in 
|case of a surprise. 
which extended towards our lines, was distant 


The further fortification 


but three miles from Richmond, and this was 
garrisoned by a single company from Mary- 
land. Their most extended picket beyond this 
outer line was a cavalry squad of twenty-five, 
which were stationed to guard Bottom’s Bridge, 
that crossed the Chickahominy at twelve miles 
from the city. From that point to Williams- 
burg, our nearest post was sixty miles, and the 
country in between, exhausted by the cam- 
paign of 1862, was sparsely occupied by a semi- 
subdued but secession population. This strip 


'was, however, to all intents and purposes, a 


desert ; and half a dozen troopers, trom either 
side, might daily travel it at will, without any 
prospect of a combat. The deserted condition 
of this interesting country, however, was re- 
garded one of the great obstacles to an advance 


‘from one side in force, as the massing of troops 


within its neighborhood would excite the sus- 


- picion of the disloyal residents, and thus frus- 


trate any prospect of surprise. There was 
another and still greater obstacle to any sue- 
cessful sudden movement, and this was the 
Chickahominy, which ran through a marsh a 
mile deep on either side, and could only be 
crossed by horses and artillery over the direct 
road and bridge. While debating on the lat- 








secure confidence in his sincerity, he acquainted 
his listeners with his crime and sentence ; and, | 
in addition to the details in regard to the mass- | 
ing of our troops, informed them that he had | 
been imprisoned where he could overlook our | 
nfagazine, and that for several days previous to | 
his escape, we had been accumulating at Wil- 
liamsburg vast quantities of ammunition. There 
could be no misinterpretation of this latter cir- 
cumstance by practised soldiers, and the com- 
bined news of the advance of Meade and the, 
interruption of the telegraph from the Chicka-| 


{hominy flashed the whole danger on_ their | 


minds. The alarm bells of the city were rung;! 
the home 

patched to Lee were ordered back ; and the re- 
sult was, that when Wistar’s cavalry presented 
themselves at Bottom’s Bridge, expecting a 
clear field and a rapid ride to Richmond, they 
found themselves confronted on the opposite 





not perfect in all the virtues, is, in this respect, 
, $0 great an- improvement on the preceding as | 


the man in the moon held his nose in passing ter difficulty, General Butler received informa- 
over it! The present administration, though tion from one ot his well-paid scouts, that a 

‘t. | practicable ford had been discovered through a 
|wood three miles below the bridge, which 
| stretched to the bank on cither side, and not 


| bank of the Chickahominy with two batteries | 
and a force nearly equal to their own. We 
| could have given battle, and perhaps have forced 
the river, but the success of the main object de- 
pended on surprise, and that was lost.— Wilkes’ 
Spirit. 





} 
LOUISIANA. 

W hat is ealled the Free State party of Lou- 
isiana is divided into two sections—those who 
want slavery destroyed immediately, and those 
who want it preserved for awhile. At the head 
of the former is the Free State Association ; at 
the head of the latter, Gen. Banks. 

The Free State Association was organized by 
real anti-slavery men. For many months it has 
been at work wherever it was possible to work 
in the State, going secretly where it could not 
go publicly, as into the country parishes still 
ruled by a pro-slavery oligarchy. Left to itself, 
it would ere long have gathered a powerful 
party, thoroughly devoted to Radical Emanci- 
pation, and to the restoration of Louisiana with 
a free Constitution. 

Gen. Banks saw fit tostep in and arrest this 
work. His order for the election to be held on 
the 22d February was a blow at the Free State 
Committee, and was meant to precipitate a con- | 
test at the ballot-box while the planters still re- | 
tained some political power. It directed an 
election for State officers under the old pro- 
slavery constitution, whose tenure of oflice must | 
be, from the nature of the case, either useless or | 
mischievous, It appointed an election for a! 
Constitutional Convention, to be held nearly 
two months later, when the machinery of the | 
old form of State government willbe already in| 
motion. It practically ignored the existence, 
and sr thwarted the policy, of the Free | 

State party; andit was well understoodin New | 
| Orleans as being the most open effort Gen. | 
Banks dared make in behalf ot the interests of! 
the planters, whom, from the beginning, he has 
sought to conciliate. | 
The effect of his partisanship raveals itself in | 
the breaking up of the nominating convention | 
called by the Free State Committee. who, 
though they were aware of the hostility of Gen. 
Banks, and though they issued a manly protest | 
against his interference, found themselves 
obliged to ¢o into the election or to abandon | 
their organization. They were so strong with 
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| for if we shall find a candidate with ail these, 
' we promise to be satisfied. 


tocreate a desire that the forthcoming may be | 
an equal improvement on this. A man of in- | 


_corruptible integrity is in himself a treasury | 
, to a nation. 


“The king’s name is a tower of, 
strength.” | 
We will not specify other requisite qualities | 


We hope our many readers and our breth- | 
ren of the press will give heed to these sugges- 
tions. If the time is ever to come in this coun- | 
try when, in choosing a President, we ought to | 
take the wisest, strongest, bravest, best man, | 
and no other, we believe that time now draws 
nigh. And what shall hinder us from such a 
choice? Such is the comparatively unpartisan 
| state of the old parties, such the general unani- 
'mity of purpose among all loyal and patriotic 

citizens, that the nation is likely to be freer in 


making its nomination for the next canvass than | 
for any previous presidential struggle for many | 
With no old political favorites to be | 


years. 
necessarily rewarded—no old debts to be set- 
| tled with former placemen &nd_ continuous 


| 


only afforded cover, but footing for an expedi- 
tion. Thus relieved and encouraged, the Gen- 
eral went to Washington, and laying his plans 
before the President, received his careless per- 
mission to proceed. Having secured this liber- 
ty of action, all that General Butler asked from 
the Government was, that the moment he was 
ready, Lee should be menaced on the Rappa- 
hannock, in order that Richmond might be 
drained of its defenders, and left at the mercy 


of his swoop. 


General Butler began preparations for his 
expedition by ordering four thousand men to be 
gradually massed at Williamsburg; and by way 
of protecting them from observation, and at the 
same time to furnish a specious pretext for the 
movement, he had posters distributed through- 

out the region between Williamsburg and Bot- 
|tom’s Bridge, notifying the residents to come in 
and enrol themselves for military service, or on 
a given day he would ransack the country with 
‘an overwhelming force, and conscript every 
| able-bodied man he found. His next care was 
‘to pick twenty-two hundred choice “sabres” for 


known how nice the people are feeling. They | remake the presidency may come before we | 


have unmade the rebellion. To be preparing 
now for the next presidential issue is one thing; 
to be experimenting with candidates for it is 
quite another. It is too early, we agree, to be 


jhold their heads many degrees higher, and | 
‘walk with firmer step. The change is very | 
They say we shall see “a heap” of 
Their money to pay with, 


‘striking. 
‘cotton next year. 
too, is on hand. 

| The following is the pledge, witnessed by 
John Hunn, E. A. Hunn, and F. J. Williams: 


principles. The candidate is the mere ball upon 

the fountain; the principle is the perennial 

stream that tosses it up or tumbles it down. 
The presidency of George Washington was 


ollice-seckers—no unavoidable bargains to be 


the raid; but in this, the selection was much 
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the loyal people of Louisiana, that they thought | 
if treated with decent fairness, they might still | 
hope to elect their candidate. But the hall in! 
which their convention met, was taken posses- | 23 
sion of by their opponents, they were forced to . 
adjourn to their private rooms, and the intrud- 
ers who remained proclaimed themselves the 
convention, and proceeded to usurp its func- | 
tions. To conceal their true puposes, the mem- | 
bers of this spurious convention passed resolu- | 
tions in terms favorable to emancipation, but | 
they betrayed themselves by nominating for | 
Governor a man notoriously hostile to an anti- | Pore: 
slavery policy, who had been a violent rebel,| Mail subseribers, one year, (311 issues) 
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leans. These proceedings receive the endorse- | 
ment of General Banks, and this candidate will | 
be supported by the controlling influence of his | 
military power, and will almost certainly be | ; 
elected. The Free State men, meanwhile, are club of sistpes-Digsate over. 

denounced as “bolters.” and their candidate is| The Sem Weekly Tribune is sent to clergymen for $2.25. 
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insisting upon the names of men, but not too | 
early to be establishing the ground-work of | 


made with balance-holding factions—no need- | 
' ful consultations with the ancient and dry-rotted | 
| lobbymen of Albany and Washington—no ene- 
ny, domestic or foreign, respectable enough to |) : 
my, tic OF foreign, I , a | furloughs which are granted to veterans who 
be compromised with—no other object to be : a : ; : 
. . ; | had agreed to re-enlist. The material of the 
promoted than the interests of the country— |" Se. : Rpg : 

. 1.» / expedition being at length allin shape, Gener- 
why should there be a committal to any other | wi oss : ; 
tbe ; oe , al Wistar was put in charge, and as the last 
| candidate than to the best man for the highest | 
| place? Nor, this time, can the usual plea of | 
' “availability” be used as the apology for put- 


easier of horses than of men, for while the for- 
mer were abundant in the camp, their riders 
were, many of their, availing themselves of the 


who were tempted with large sums, were sent 


preliminary to the word of march, two scouts, | 


ernment which has inangurated emancipation, 
should be thus wielded in Louisiana in behalf of 
slavery. It is not less sothat it should hitherto 
have evoked little remonstrance at 
North. 
'elan, and covers his tracks with Indian skill. 
What he really means the country will discover 
after the mischiet’ is done.—Independent, 


sO 
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But General Banks is an adroit politi- larger number at same price. Anextra copy will be sent to, 
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{upon which traitors are to be pardoned, but the 


| 

| We, the undersigned, “loyal persons” acting 
‘in accordance with the late instructions from 
:the President of the United States, dated De- 
cember 30, 1863, to the U. S. Tax Com. for the 
| District of South Carolina, residing on St. 
Helena Island, do hereby pledge to each other 
our sacred word and honor, and in the presence 
‘of witnesses, that neither we or our representa- 
| tives will voluntarily, by sale or by gift, part with 
jany land which we now hold, or hope or expect 
ito hold, or which may hereafter become ours 
| by Commissioners’ certificate, by title deed or 
= any other proper or lawful sense, for any 
| price or consideration whatever for the space 
of three years. The object to be accomplished 
by this pledge is the security and permanency 
January 27, 1864. 


} 
} 
|of our homes. 
his 

* 


mark, 
and twenty-five others. 


Rossin Brya nt, 


Witnesses, 
Jxo. Hunn, &e. : 

I showed this to Judge Smith of the Tax Com- 
missioners. He read it, and grasping me by 
‘the hand in his cordial manner, said, “God bless 
'you, Mr. W., you have done this people a good 
-service. I thank you heartily.” Several other 
' gentlemen also thought well of it. So you see 
how the idea of a limited “inalienability” takes 
both among white and black folks. 

F. J. W. 





THE AMNESTY. 

The following extracts from a speech by 
Hon. Robert C. Pitman, of New Bedford, in 
the State Senate on the 9th inst., give the best 
‘statement we have seen of the defects in the 
| President’s Amnesty Proclamation : 


Coming now to consider what is known as 
ithe President's plan, I object to it, in the first 
_ place, because it proposes to be an authoritative 
plan of the President. Under color of a proc- | 

amation of amnesty, I find not merely the terms | 


jterms upon which civil rights are to be bestowed 
_upon communities, and States are to be recon- 
,structed. Doubting, as [have before intimated, | 
whether the war powers of the executive as | 
Commander-in-Chief are not “necessarily sub- | 
ordinate to the legislative power in Congress” in | 
‘the premises, as declared by Chancellor Kent, 
|(Comm. vol. 1, p. 292, note b..) there can cer- | 
‘tainly be no dhe, that the whole problem of! 
‘reconstruction falls within the legislative power 
‘of Congress, and exclusively so. To allow the | 
| President to act upon his own judgment, is to | 
surrender vital attributes of legislative power. | 
It is an immense extension of executive power 

to allow the President to dictate the terms upon 

which a fraction of people may become a State | 
of the American Union—an assumption of) 
power alike unwarranted by the Constituion or | 
by any military or civil necessity. 

2. I object to the wisdom of the plan which 
— to attach so much value to the mere | 
oath of allegiance of those, who have, in many 
| cases, violated their primary oaths, and all of, 
| whom, with trifling exceptions, have lately been | 
jarmed rebels. The mere oath is a sorry test of | 
| the true loyalty of these men. It were better | 
| toactupon substantial knowledge of the changed | 
/temper and views of those who are to be invest-, 
ed with the powers of sovereignty. 

3. TL object to the whole scheme by which a. 
' fraction of one-tenth are to rule their neighbors. 


j 


| 


not, and of Abraham Lincoln is not, of equal 
importance with that of the next four years. 
Washington entered upon his office just after a 
great storm had ended; Lincoln, just before a 
greater storm had burst; the next president 
will go to his office while the tempest rages over 
his head. Or, are we, as some predict, to have 


have war, but we shall not have peace. For, 
though military hostilities may cease (which we 
doubt,) yet, when the war of bayonets has end- 
ed, the war of diplomacy will begin. The col- 
lision of armies will give place to the collision 
of parties. 
a strife of cunning questions will open. The 
enemy, throwing away his worst weapon, the 
sword, will resume his best, the tongue. So 
that, even if the battle-smoke shall be blown 
‘away by the breath of the next June roses, 
‘danger will still remain. 


“will submit to be duped for the sake of peace.” 
This nation, now confronting such a peril, seeks 
in advance to mold a government able to ward 
off the cheat. ‘To settle a civil war is usually 
a harder task than to wage it. It is, in fact, 
the most difficult duty that can devolve upon a 
government, and one almost never well done— 
the proof of which is, that almost every civil 
war in history has ended im a compromise. 
Shall ours? God forbid! But how avert it ? 
To be forewarned is to be forearmed. Let us 


the sake of peace.” 
inevitable compromise, we must now begin to 
build the barriers. 

The next administration, if it shall begin un- 
der peace, will have its hands more full of va- 
rivus labors than under a continued war. 
ernment has a cohesive power during war great- 
}er than during peace. A national emergency, 
such as the American Revolution, or the pres- 
‘ent rebellion, consolidates al! loyal interest— 

fusing all men’s minds into a single purpose, and 
‘compacting the government into a terrible | 
strength. But peace, with its diversity of in- 











 terests, dividing and scattering popular sympa- 


thy, uncentralizes the governing power. © It | 
will be a harder task to unite parties under the 
next administration than it has been under this. 
It will require a finer statesmanship to conduct 
the next administration than it has for this. | 


‘ Great statesmen are few in any country—like 


great poets. But, few as they are, we must 
make diligent search to find one for the next 
presidency. 

What a complication of problems will the 
next four years bring! Nothing less than the 
establishment and security of Human Liberty ; 
the reconstruction of a broken Republic: the 
readjustinent of the rights of the states, and of 
the Federal Government; the status of the ne- 

ro, and his conversion into a citizen; the pun- 
ishment of treason; the re-ownership of South- 
ern lands; the Mexican question; the Monroe 
doctrine; the national finances; the re-absorp- 
tion of a disbanded soldiery back into citizen- 
ship; the fixing upon a standing army large | 
enough to defend liberty, and not large enough | 
to menace it; these and many other problems, 
foreseen and unforeseen, are the unparalleled 


| dificulties which the next administration must 


meet and master. 

That administration, therefore, facing in ad- 
vance such an uncounted multitude of duties, 
must be equal to the emergency. The country 
cannot afford to risk any second-rate commit- | 
tee, chosen at hap-hazard, to be its President 
and Cabinet. It needs first-class men—every | 
one apurediamond! If Cromwell and Milton | 
themselves could return trom their graves to | 
serve us with their own genius, they would not 
bring any ability superfluous for the occasion. 
When one stops to think how the immediate 


peace before next summer? No: we may not | 


On the next morning after peace, | 


“A nation tired of war,” said De Torqueville, 


be wise in time, that we may not be “duped for | 
To keep out the almost | 


Gov- | 


' they came through jung!es, in the darkness 
| storms of the night. to tell us that an enemy was 


| ting aside the fittest man for some one more ac- 
_cidentally usable, because more politically in- 
| fluential. We believe—not over sanguinely, | 
as we hope—that the loyal party will be strong | 
enough at the next election to carry its candi- | 
| date whoever he may be. The true presiden- | 
| tial campaign, therefore, will be waged before 
and during the convention. rather than after 
the nomination. It will not be so hard to elect 
' the best candidate as to nominate him. ‘This 
| is a reason which not only justifies but urges an 
' early survey of the entire field. Let loyal men | 
unite, speedily and heartily, upon the one and | 
only object of choosing the best man. ae 
Who, then, is he? Let sober-minded citi- 
zens ponder the question. We repeat, it is not 
time for anybody to be rashly nominating; but | 
it is time for everybody to be prudently con-! 
| sidering. The nation, just now, is busy with 
| something besides candidating—having a toil-| 
some task upon its hands, having a bloody sweat 
upon its brow. But while the blacksmith is 
| hammering, he may be thinking. It is idle to 
say that because the rebellion is on our hands, 
| therefore we are to banish all thoughts of an ap- 
_ proaching change of administration—a change 
| that may either be the safety or ruin of the 
country. Besides, if the country is expected 
to be able, next summer, to carry on a presi- 
| dential and a military campaign, both at once, 
| we see no reason why it is not just as able, this 
winter and spring, to be not only conquering 
‘the rebellion, but at the same time taking a 


ples and afterward of men. 
The ship of state tosses on a rough sea; the 
bells will soon ring a change of watch; who 
| shall take the next turn at the helm? Let it 
be the safest man to steer in a storm, the surest 


| man to find the way into port and safe anchor- 


Give us the wisest head, the stoutest arm, 


age. 
And may God keep the 


the bravest soul! 
ship !—IJndependent. 





THE PROGRESS OF OPINION. 


Whatever may be thought of the reason, 
there can be no doubt of the fuct that Public | 
Opinion drifts steadily and strongly in favor of | 
making thorough work of Slavery. Nobody | 
shrinks or winces now when called an Abolition- 
ist; no one feels that he need explain or apolo- 
gize for the fact that the War for the Union | 
is necessarily an anti-Slavery War. The follow- | 
ing extract trom the recent speech in the House 
of Hon. James A. GarrFleELp of Ohio, (late | 
Chief of Staff to Gen. Rosecrans,) vividly and | 
tersely gives the nature and causes of the great 
and rapid change in public opinion. Hear him! | 

“I remember to have said to a friend when 
I entered the army, ‘You hate Slavery: so do 
1; but I hate Disunion more. Let us drop the 
Slavery question and fight to sustain the Union. | 
When the supremacy of the Government has 
been reéstablished, we will attend to the other 


| question.” 


“I started ovt with that position, taken in. 
good faith, as did thousands of others of all par- | 
ties. But the army soon found that, do what 
it would, the black phantom met it everywhere, 
in the camp. in the bivouac, on the battle-field, 
and at all times. It was a ghost that would 
not be laid. Slavery was both the strength 
and weakness of the enemy. His strength— 
for it tilled his fields and ted-his legions; his 
weakness—for in the hearts of slaves dwelt 


| dim prophecies that their deliverance from bond- | 


age would be the outcome of the war. 

“The negroes came from the cotton-fields ; 
they swam rivers; they climbed mountains: 
and 


coming here or coming there. They were our 


| Such a government is but a doubttul kind of a, future of this country shuts fast in its bud the | true friends in every case. There has hardly | 


republican government ; it is certainly “clearly 


inconsistent with the received principle of pop- 


whole world’s hope—that by our victory or de- been a battle, a march, or any important event reac 
feat the happiness of all mankind is to be help- | of the war, where the friend of our cause, the be taken before 


wise forethought of the future. first of princi-! 


forward by the ford to cut the wires between 
Bottom’s Bridge and Richmond. A large force 
of cavalry was likewise sent to cross the river 
by the same route, to intercept any messengers 
who might come out from Richmond to enquire 
the meaning of this break, and also to hive the 
Confederate troopers who were stationed at the 
bridge. These preliminary maneuvers against 
the telegraph and the messengers from the city 
were successfully performed, and the signal was 
given to the army of the Potomae to move on 
Lee. This feint operated in Richmond as had 
been expected, for all the regulars were order- 
ed from the city to the North, and the rebel 
capital, not dreaming of the danger that was 
sweeping up from the Peninsula, had its eyes 


| fixed on the Rappahannock. 


Never before had the insurgent stronghold 
been in such vital peril. Our infantry which 
lett Williamsburg on Saturday morning (tth 
inst.) for its forced march, were followed by the 
cavalry in four hours afterwards, which from 
greater rapidity were to pass ahead, and after 
leaving about four hundred at the bridge were 
to descend like a whirlwind on- the city, early 
Sunday morning. ‘The programme then, was 
to release the Federal prisoners, seize the Con- 
federate authorities, and burn the arsenals, 
dock-yards, rams, public buildings and commis- 
sariat. We would then be in a position, after 
having armed our released men, or passed them 
to the rear with the Confederate authorities, to 
| hold or to abandon the city, as prudence might 
ladvise. It was thought doubttul, however, 
whether, after we had acquired possession of 
the city (had that been our fortune.) it would 
have been necessary to abandon it, for Lee, 
with his communications cut, and his commis- 
sariat destroyed, would have found it necessary 
to have selected a new base, and, instead of 
| venturing on Richmond, with an army striking 
vat his rear, would, of necessity, have fallen back 
by the way of Danville, and made good his re- 
treat to North Carolina. 

It is in proot from numerous rebel journals 
that this plan was well conceived, and that it 
wason the very point of absolute success. Had 
lit succeeded, there can be but little doubt that 
the Confederacy would have been thoroughly 
broken and demoralized for the want of any 
head or heart, and that General Butler would 
have been the undoubted hero of the war. 

Now let usinquire why the expedition failed ; 


| 





iand.in doing this, we are called upon to trace 


the history of one of those unlooked-tor circum- 
stances which baffle the best-laid plans, and 
which are utterly beyond the reach of human 
foresight or precaution. And thus we come to 
the part which General Lincoln played in the 
campaign. = 

It happened that, while the expedition was 
in its cariy stage of preparation, a drunken rep- 
robate, named Boyle. who belonged to a com- 
pany at Williamsburg, became mutinous, and, 
with drawn pistol, resisted an arrest. His cap- 
tain, with the view of soothing him, advanced 
betore the guard, and appealing to Boyle, kind- 
ly asked him to trust to his known good will, 
and deliver up the pistol. But the brutal fel- 
low warned him back, and seeing him still ap- 
proach, lowered the weapon on_ his breast and 
deliberately shot him dead. The miscreant 
was at once secured; in due time, he was con- 
demned by a court-martial to be hung, and 
General Butler, in his character of revising ofli- 
cer, approved the verdict, and fixed the day of 
expiation. Pending the judgment, however, 
and its execution, some intluences, which are 
not vet ascertained, were brought to bear on 
General Lincoln, and the murderer was grant- 
ed a reprieve. On the night of the movement 
from Williamsburg against the rebel capital, the 
Irish sentinel, who had Boyle in charge, gave 
bim his liberty, and he fled with all the speed 
of fear toward the rebel lines. Immediately on 
hing the Confederate pickets, he asked to 
the superior authorities. To 


| We have never had the pleasure of mingling two editions can unite at club prices, should the total num- 
ee SAT ° REE | ber of subscribers come within our rule. 
| With a more joyous audience than assembled on | Peas THE TRIBUNE, 
the last Sabbath within and around the old} 18— Tribune Buildings, New York. 
‘church on St. Helena. A rumor that good news 
had come for them, widely spread over the plan- 
tations, had called together an eager and joy- 
ous assembly of freedmen, and yet, everywhere 
‘was apparent an earnestness that showed that 
they felt that the good news was full of serious 
meaning to them. As we approached the 
church, the road was filled with groups of the 
people, men. women, and children, and we re- 
marked the neatness of their dress and cleanli- 
ness of their persons so happily in contrast with 
i their wretched condition when the forces of the 
Union first occupied the Island. They came 
in every style, on foot, on mules, and secesh 
ponies, in carts and shaky sulkies patched up 
trom the fossil remains of’ all sorts of vehicles | 
gathered from odd corners on plantations, and 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





Heapquarters, Boston, February 11, 1964. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 8. 


drawn by animals attached to them by every 
conceivable thing but a harness. After the 
opening religious exercises the Rev. Mr. French 
read the circular of the Governor embodying 
the instructions to the U. 


The number of men to be furnished by the several cities 
and towns in this Commonwealth, under the call of the Pres- 

| ident of the United States, under date of February 1. 1864, 
for five hundred thousand men (which is a call for two hun- 


S. Direct Tax Com- dred thousand men in addition to the three hundred thou- 


linissioners recently received, by which land and | sand called for, under date of October 17, 1863) will be two- 


homes are secured to the people on the payment 
of the usual price of Government. lands, $1.25 


per acre, and briefly explained the instructions. | 


Gov. Saxton followed, telling the freedmen | and Commander-in Chief. 
to lose no time in selecting their lands and pre- | 


| paring them for the approaching scedtime, and 
urging industry in their cultivation. 
= | onl . 


ident who has so nobly used the great power 
| confided to him for their good: to Mr. Sumner, 
who has labored in their behalf; to Mr. Chase 
who has wisely devised these instructions and 
thrown open the soil, on which they have spent 
so many painful hours of unrequited toil, that 
they may labor on it for themselves and their 
families; to Mr. French who has in bringing 
this matter to the attention of the authorities, | 


He re-} 


| 
minded them of their indebtedness to the Pres. | 


thirds as many a8 was assigned to them under General Order 
No. 30, from these Headquarters 

By order of His Excellency, Jonn A. ANprew, Governor 
WILLIAM SCHOULER. 


25— Adjutant-General. 





Che Commontuealth. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted to 
the cause of Free Democratic Government. It will advocate 


added another to the long list of benefits which | th. immediate abolition of slavery as the right of the slave, 
he has been the means of bringing to those who | the duty of the Government and the necessity of the Re- 


have hitherto had few friends in need. 
We would rather experience the satisfaction | 


| public 


It will be devoted especially to the illustration and vindi- 


which must have filled Gov. Saxton’s heart at. cation of the only policy which promixes permanent peace 
‘this public announcement of the success of his | to this nation—the political and social re-construction of the 
wise and benevolent plans for giving homes to | south on the basis of Free Institutions 


the homeless, and the means of rising forever | 


It will also aim expecially to copy from leading journals in 


from dependence upon public and private be- this country and in Europe, such articles bearing upon the 
nevolence, than wear the proudest laurels that greet contest ax do not find their way into other Massachu 


military success might win. 
first Governor of the Free State of South Caro- | 


The name of the. setts newspapers 


The proceedings of Congress will claim our special atten- 


lina will live not only in the bearts of the peo- | tion; and here too, through our Warhington correspondents 


J 


throughout the world, but upon a roll of endur- 
ing fame, when every enemy 
shall have passed into oblivion. The part Mr. | 
French has taken in every movement for good 
since he came into this Department, is evidently 
known; and he, and those who have never lost 
confidence in him through good and through evil 
report, may well rejoice in the success of the 
measures, of which he has been the patient snd | 
courageouschampion. We may meet with more | 
brilliant paras and spend Sabbath hours | 
within loftier walls, but we never shall forget | 
this Sabbath morning under the humble root of | 
St. Helena church, where we heard the an- 
nouncement of measures whose operation will 
reorganize the whole system of Southern Slav- | 
ery.—Free South. 





— The entire loss in killed, wounded and. 
disabled in the Union armies during the pres-| 
ent struggle, is from 150,000 to 250,000. But 
since the commencement of the war, the aug- | 


write for the 
most part in England, in constant communication with those 
who there advocate the cause of America. His means of ob- 
| taining information will be extensive, and it is believed that 
| his letters will contribute materially to the interest of the 
d| paper. 


| one post-office. 


le. and the estimation of every lover of freedom | and other sources, public and private, we shall constantly 
| lay before our readers information which they will find in no 


and detractor other journal. 


Letrers rrom Evropz.— MONCURE D. CONWAY will 
Commonwealth. Mr. C. will remain for the 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


mentation of the able-bodied population, from! All communications to be addressed to 


alien immigration and young men arriving at | 
maturity, is not less than 400,000. Thus we| 


F. E. KITTREDGE, 
No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


have the remarkable fact that the increase of pg~ rie Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & Co., 
the abie-bodied population has been nearly | 190 Washington 8t.; Federhen & Co., 13 Court St.; and 


war. 


‘two-fold as great as the loss occasioned by the | pyer & Co., 36 School 8¢., by whom dealers will be sup 
pited 


WS 
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